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325 Dearborn St., Chicago. Dec. 17, 1910 


VENTILATION AND HEATING IN CON- 
FLICT. 


Too Much of Either Destroys the Other. 


A Topic of Vital Interest to Every Plumber and Steam 
fitter in the Country. 

[In this issue we have devoted considerable atten 

tion to the subject of ventilation, believing that ven 


ay’ One ot the (yt) 


tilatine practice in the future wil 


portunities for development of the business of the 


sanitary engineer. Articles on ventilation during 


the past few years have all been along stereotyped 


lines. So umiform have they been in their treat 


ment that the reader might imagine until recently 


that the last word had been said on ventilation 
During the past few months, however, a new school 
of ventilation has come into prominence. [ts bat 
tle-cry has been “Fresh Air.” and its weapon ot 


os “ ' ; 
warfare the columns of the popular) magazines. 


Such is the streneth of this new school that we 


have thought it wise and timely to present the 


views of its leaders. and we are to be congratulated 
on having secured for this purpose the excellent ar- 
ticles presented nn this ISSue by 1) Ww. \ | Valls, 
Dr. W. E. Watt and William Ilenry Lyneh. 

The three chief subtects of modern sanitary 1m 
portance are plumbing, heating and ventilating 


| 


The knowledge of good plumbing practice has 


1 
| 


been developed to that devree that we can satel 


\ 


Sa\ that the only Important weakness mn national 


plumbing affairs is the lack of nation-wide applica 
Plumbing 
radical 


the undet 


tion and enforcement of that knowledge. 


practice may, and probably will, undergo 


changes during the course of years, but 
lying essentials of good plumbing have been de 
onstrated so fully that local errors of practice and 


code involve no serious menace to the general pub 


lic health. 

[leating we think we know. We sav we know 1t 
because we have learned how to produce a certain 
temperature, maintain it and to some degree control 
it in residences, public buildings and factories. \\' 


can do this by means of open fires, stoves, furnaces, 


using coal, gas 


hot-air, hot-water or steam systems, 
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or electricity as fuel. Whether our modern heating 
methods mark the end of our ignorance or the be- 
cinning of our knowledge of heaiing truth will be 
known during the next ten years. 

Ventilation should be a science and an art. It is 
now for the most part but a realized need. 

Ventilation has been recognized as a need under 
certain conditions since the 17th century. Before 
that time, men had no particular reason to consider 
it as of importance, if indeed they considered it at 
all. Men spent the greater part of their lives in 
out-door pursuits; their dwellings were the play 
grounds of drafts, which either committed suicide 
in the roaring log-fires or made their whistling and 
triumphant exit up the huge chimneys. Sewage- 
disposal was the need then. Ventilation they had 
and humidity thrown 1n. 

(On September ith, 1677, Stephen [lales, in eng 
land, installed the first ventilating apparatus to ob- 
tain public recognition. It was designed to be ap- 
plied to ventilation of hospitals, prisons, mines, etc. 
It was tried first in the Savoy Prison, London, 
where each year the death-roll was from 50 to 100 
of its inmates. The Hales ventilator reduced this 
number to tour persons the first year. It was the 
difference between ventilation of any kind and no 
ventilation at all. 

All subsequent efforts at ventilation were con- 
fined to altering the sizes, position, construction 
and number of inlets or outlets or both. In the first 
attempt to ventilate the House of Commons by De 
saguliers, the ducts were connected with the differ- 
ent fireplaces and by lighting this fire or that, the 
air could be pulled (so the inventor said) hither and 
thither at will. The man in charge of the system 
received the title of “Ventilator,” and had to report 
to the Speaker every day for orders. The ventila- 
tion proved to be mostly of the “thither” type and 
the Ssvstem was abandoned. 

rom 1677 to 1857 the history of the progress of 
ventilation can be described by zero. [In 1857 in 
one of the “Leeds f.ectures on Ventilation” ap- 
peared a statement to the effect that prominent phy- 
sicians of that day maintained that one-half of the 
sickness and death was preventable by the securing 
of pure air and ventilation. The lecturer says: 
“But although they have said this and re-said it for 
the last 50 vears, vet it has seemed a Herculean task 
to make the public at large comprehend it.” 


Another 50 years passed and in 1907 in one of 


the leading Chicago newspapers appeared the fol- 


lowing statement: 

“Tt has been asserted that there are not a dozen 
private houses in Chicago that are scientifically ven- 
tilated. 
must have observed that none of the big office- 


Anybody of an observant turn of mind 


buildings is ventilated save by the primitive method 
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of raising the windows and creating drafts, thus 
curse of impure air is upon nearly the whole p 
lation. 

“At present nine-tenths of Chicago’s people 
in steam-heated boxes and work in other ste; 
heated boxes. That is what makes the morta! 
rate run up when the cold weather comes, 1n spit: 
of the fact that winter should be the most healt! 
season of the year.” 

Consider this just a moment! A realized need 23 
years old in 1907 and still a need at the close 
1910. Be sure that this loud calling for fresh air | 
a protest against modern systems of heating an 
ventilation in combination. No matter how d 
matic the statements of the text-books on venti! 
tion in which they arbitrarily state ventilation « 
sentials, the more we investigate the statemen: 
made, the less we are able to reconcile them wit! 
the facts that we know. 

For instance, one of the leading text-books say: 
that each person needs 3,000 cu. ft. of air per hour, 
in order that he may live in an inside atmosphere 
standard purity. ‘~The same text-book says that 
air in a room changes completely in one hou 
through loss by leakage. This sounds good on pa- 
per. Let us take an ordinary bed room 11x11x10 11 
This contains 1,210 cu. ft. of air. Let us assum 
that two persons occupy this room for sleeping put 
poses, retiring at 11 p. m. and rising at 7 a. m. 
and the door being kept shut. During those eight 
hours there is no disturbance of air-condition. 
Quoting the text-book, these two people need 48,00) 
cu. ft. of air; according to the same text-book the 
air changes once each hour, and they are therefore 
only supplied with 9,680 cu. ft. They are theretore 
short 38,320 cu. ft., or short 80 per cent! We ar 
well aware, of course, that contention may be made 
that sleeping persons do not require as much 
as people who are awake, but this text-book does 
not say so. Another text-book claims that on) 
1,000 cu. ft. are necessary per person per hour, hu! 
this still leaves a shortage of over 6,000 cu. ft. 

Dr. Watt, speaking recently, stated that if 
children in the public schools took in all the 
that they were supposed to require they would rise 
to the ceiling and explode with a loud noise. 

These statements are merely made to show 
chaotic state of ventilation at the present time. 
leave the reader the pleasure of reading an am))l1- 
fied presentation of the subject from different points 
of view as given in the excellent papers published in 
this issue. 

()ne thing is certain and that is, the air as 
nished by Nature to man must necessarily be 
sidered the working standard of quality. Furt! 
more, it has been established, apparently beyor 
question, that heating air by artificial means 
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vitalizes it, or robs it of something which it origin- 
ally possessed, and which was of an energizing char- 
acter. 

The efforts oi the new school to secure ventila- 
tion are antagonistic to modern heating practices. 
There is an opportunity now offered for those who 
will give time and study to the subject to reconcile 
the differences that exist between the diverse heat- 
ing and ventilating methods and to evolve for the 
public benefit a system by means of which heating 
and ventilation will be under perfect control at all 
times and will be provided each for its own sake. 

Someone will undertake this work. Where there 
is a public demand you may be sure there will soon 
be a source of supply. The natural and logical pur- 
veyors of ventilation should be the -heating engi- 
neers of the country. 

Plumbers and steamfitters will be called upon in 
their combined work to consider the ventilation of 
residences as a result of this crusade for air-purity. 
We invite your careful attention to the points raised 
in the articles presented and will be glad to con- 
sider and publish comments on the subject from our 
readers. 

How does this editorial and these articles affect 
you? Answer this question: Suppose this new 
school continues to gain as it is doing. In your 
next school-job you are asked to figure on heating 
the building, which is to be run by disciples of the 
fresh-air school. They may ask you to figure on 
the ventilation. They may not, but in any case, you 
know that the open-window policy will prevail and 
a plenum-system is not ‘available. How will you 
figure then? Is it not worth your while to study 
ventilation problems now? 

sstaeeccaiadilipiitlli emia 
NEW ENGLAND NEWS. 


Doherty & Freeman, Bridgeport, Conn., have the co 
tract for the plumbing in the three-family house which is 
to be erected on Berkshire avenue for Samuel Dawe 
The apartments will contain five rooms and bath each, 
and will be fitted with set tubs and open plumbing and 
all other modern sanitary conveniences. This firm also 
has a contract to do the plumbing for a similar house to 
be erected for the same party but by a different genera! 
contractor. 

\mong the contracts which C. S. Eames & Co., Bridge 
port, Conn., have on hand at the present time are the fol 
lowing: plumbing and heating in a three-family house 01 
Keeler avenue for Gertrude S. Terry; plumbing and heat 
ing in residence being erected for R. C. Seeley on Brook 
lawn avenue; similar work in residence being erected 
lor W. E. Seeley, also on Brooklawn avenue. These con 
tracts have all been signed within a few days. 

The contract for installing a bath-room and _ other 
plumbing fixtures in a fire station at Bangor, Me.. has 
been awarded to F[airbanks Bros., of that city. They 
were the lowest of several bidders. 

J. Reilly, Jr., Bridgeport, Conn., has the contract for 
plumbing in connection with extensive changes and alter 
ations that are to be made in the residence of Andrew 
Radel on Washington avenue in that city. 

W. J. Snadecki, Bridgeport, Conn., has been given the 
ontract for plumbing and heating four houses, which are 
‘oon to be erected on Wilmot avenue in that city for 
Clark Wilcox of Milford, Conn. Each house will be ar 


ranged for two families with separate bath-rooms and 
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heating plants. Mr. Snadecki also has the contract for 
plumbing and hot-air heating in a new apartment house 
which 1s to be erected on Eaton street, Bridgeport, for 
l‘'rancis Sammis. 

Plans have been completed for the plumbing and heat 
ing changes in the building at the corner of Church and 
George streets, New Haven, Conn., for A. F. and J. P 
Wood, and estimates will be called tor at once Lhe 
changes to be made in this building will cost in the 


vicinity of $30,000. 


LL. W. Taylor & Co., manutacturers of heatine and 
ventilating apparatus at 37 Ilaverhill St., Boston, sut 
ferred shght damage from tire a few days ago. The fire 


was on the upper tloors of the building but smoke and 
water filtered down through the building 

A contract for plumbing in a three-family house which 
Mrs. Katherine Jackson 1s having erected on Park street, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been placed with A. E. Roberts 

Work has been started on a new house at Tokeneke 
park, Norwalk, Conn., tor Mrs. Garrett Smith in that 
city, and the plumbing contract has been let to Jones & 
Hiotchkiss. Other sub contracts have yet to be awarded 

Buchan & McNally, Andover, Mass., have been given 
the contract tor heating the new Barnard block, the co 
struction of which has just been started in Central 
square. 

\. J. Clerkin, New Haven, Conn., has taken the contract 
for the plumbing and metal work on a six-tamily house 
Which is to be erected on Pine street. New L[laven, tor 
M. J. Bryne. The house will be modern in every pat 
ticular 

The Heating and Plumbing Co., 
been awarded the contract for the plumbing, heating and 
rooting of a new residence for IP. W. Brooks on West 
Rocks road in that town. The erection of the building 
has been started. 

The court of Burgesses, Wallingtor: 
pointed Edward J. Gunner to the ottice of plumbing 
spector in that town 

Frederick J. Wolfel, New Canaan, Conn., has a con 
tract for installing a new heating plant in the greenhouses 
of John B. Gerrish in that town. Mr. Woltel also has 
the contract for plumbing and heating at the H. Bb 
Thayer residence at Silver Mine, Conn 

The following contracts have recently been let at New 
Haven, Conn.: To H. Krevet for plumbing and heating 
in two apartment houses to be erected on Chatham street 
to T. W. Corbett for plumbing and gastitting 1n the chapel 
of the First Ecclesiastical Society on Temple street; to 
the Foskett & Bishop Co., for plumbing the residence 01 
Professor Ross G. Harrison on Huntington street 

Joseph H. Brown, a well known Norwalk, Conn., plumber 
who has an establishment on South Main street, is erect 
ing a shop at the rear of his residence on Taylor avenu 
The building will be two stories in height and wall be 
an up-to-date plumbing establishment in every way 

The contract for plumbing in J. Ek. Kefford’s new 
apartment block on Hopkins street, Waterbury, 

* FL Garrity of that town 


Norwalk. {onn.. ha 


(onn., has ap 


has been awarded to |] 
Work is progressing rapidly at the residence of Stewart 


Smith at Roton Hill, Stamtord, Conn., where exte: 
alterations are being mad The plumbing contract 


being cared for by Charles Thompson and the heat 
by Murray & Richards. ' 
A movement has been started among the building trade 


of Meriden, Conn., for the creation ot the office of burld 
ing inspector, the plan being to combine the dutie- 

plumbing inspector and fire marshal with those of the 
Inspector of building This would make an office whicl 
could pay a salary commensurate with the services of a 
competent man. An amendment to the city charter em- 


bodying the proposed change will probably be iIntrodu cf 
in the city council within a tew days 

Plumbing Inspector George \. Simmons ot Pawtucket 
R. I., whose salary 1s but $150 per year, has been allowed 
an additional $150 for the past vear because of the larg 
increase in the amount of inspection work Only tw 
members of the common council opposed the appropria 
tion of the additional sum when the matter came befor: 
that body. Both, however, admitted that the work wa 
worth the extra money. Inspector Simmons figures tl 
at the salary of $150 allowed him by the ordinance he 
would receive an average of ten cents an hour tor the 
time he put in on the city’s work while in some tinstan: 
his own men have stood idle awaiting him 


; 
i 
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Mr. Pierce shows in this section the chaotic condition ot the Cast-iron Boiler ratings. He shows clearly why 
this lack of satisfactory method of making tests for ratings exists, and that it is NO LONGER A QUESTION 
FOR A FEW BOILER PRODUCERS. IT IS A VITAL MATTER CONCERNING THE POCKET BOOK 
OF EVERY HOUSE HEATING CONTRACTOR IN THE ENTIRE COUNTRY. 


SECTION XXXII. 6 4 r S., and bulletin No. 31, of the Universit 
t Illinois, Feb., 1909, are practically the first attempts 
wreat difference among yy outside engineers of high standing, to test cast-ir 
prepared as to the heat- house-heating boilers on a somewhat prolonged basis 
combustible, however These tests are far from complete, they having beer 
e, fixed carbon an made to determine the heating value of various fuel 
individual or spe when burned in the cast-iron house-heating boiler. The 
tests, however, disclose incidentally many things beside 
the com ‘oal-value that are of importance to the student 


these hy ‘ating question as it relates to the house-heatin;: 


in. krom 
tq the size OF hrepot 
coal, always starting ln order to emphasize what has already been said 
or one pound of com regard to the general lack of information in the trad: 
according to the size of of proper data upon which to base anything like an accu 


made for a larger rate estimate of the various estimates and claims of th 


he large. There different manufacturers, [ quote a few paragraphs fron 
added to the the bulletin No. 31 of the University of Illinois, dated 


im the published analy feb 29. 1909 
yn account of the small amount of availabl: 
boilers there 1s no rea information relative to a satisfactory method for conduct 
the market should UC ne house-heating boiler tests, one of the principal put 
important things are ses in conducting these tests was to obtain informati 
that would assist in developing such a method. Fue 
Is not by ATTY tests with house-heating boilers will of necessity be in 
a very short lar. in many respects, to the tests made in connecti 
the various items with power-boilers.” 
boilers has been “Page 11.—In the case of a house-heating boiler, th: 
In tact, the only question relative to capacity which is of importance, is 
seems ave been the fixing how many square feet of radiation can be served throug 
iperature that a hot-water boiler should comparatively long periods ot time without attenti 
ct temperature of water at the boiler, except at the time of firing. It is generally desired 1 
rease w how many square teet of radiation can he served 
and size ot ‘ough a period ot from six to eight hours without atte 
the boiler: n during that time. The same amount of fuel consum: 
Ib. pressure within a short time should serve more radiating sur 
per hour than when burned during a longer period 
From the in ual tests that have been made leary time The one-hour period as employed in defining 
boilers, 1 uite well horse-power, and as used in rating power-boilers, 1s 1 
satisfactory for comparative purposes in connection 
house-heating boiler-work. In this kind of work, then 


considering the cast-ir order that information relative to capacity may have 


greatest usefulness, it should be based upon the evapor 
| ‘es. tt the Cast-1ron con t10n which oe he obtained during a period Or trom S| 


mewhat larger losses be- to eight hours without attention, rather than upon t! 


if soot when soft coal evaporation obtained in one hour with whatever attent 


there 1s an excess of may be required. Thus a boiler rated at 1,000 sq 
ace ney of this surface should be capable of serving that amount of radiats 
anthracite coal 1s used seems al | ; for a period of at least six hours without attention du 


We ing that time. 


W he 1 


pron unced in the cast-iron fl 
The tests of the United States Geological Survey at St. “Page 12.—The lack of a satisfactory method of mak 


ouis, Mo., and of the Engineering Experiment Station tests, or of one generally accepted as such was apparen' 


ti 


the rf inois as published in bulletin No U’nder these circumstances it was deenfed advisable 



































































s | 


Ke a series ot tests according to the American Society 


. 4 . ot . > 7 - , . 
Mechanical Engineers’ code for conducting boiler- 
: , ire . : ‘ } _ . aaa } ' . ; 
Page 14 societies and individuals interested in this 
| . -| » a on Femnen +3 
1d OF WOTK have Irom time to time reported tests or 
scussed methods rOr making such tests. put apparently 


thout making detinite recommendations that have beer 


nd satistactory tor the guidance of others, or that 


‘ , ’ 7% | S| 
e been adopted generally enough to make comparisons 
= : ; . ] , 4 9111 - + | ] 
ms STILE (7 >] Valle Phy rumbet 1 tests ( this Kind 


hich have been reported is surprising y small as com 


red with the number of tests conducted upon 


i powel 
ilers Probably the greatest amount of work in this 
ne has been done by the manufacturers of heating ap 
ratus. The results of their investigations are, however. 
ither not available, or are applicable to particular makes 
When a great university, as recently as 1909, finds 


tself utterly unable to find, even among the house-heat 
ng boiler-manufacturers of this country, a method o 
testing cast-iron heating boilers that was even in genera! 
se among themselves, it is not a matter of great surpris« 
that the trade have up to the present time no genera 
nowledge of the important points that they should 
estigate when selecting a_ boiler The time has now 
ome, however, when the intelligent engineer and steam 
tter must, in justice to himself, require from the manu 
icturer the data already indicated in this discussion. and 
those of the trade who are in the fair way to secure worl 
ipon a larger scale than residence-heating, will naturally 
equire considerable data in addition 


The authorities at the University of [llinois Were T1s 


tried in taking the code of the A S M, Ie fuel rests tor 


power-boilers as the guide for testing cast-iron boilers 
tor house-heating. In this they only followed the exam 
ple which the United States Engineers set two or three 
years previously when making similar tests at St. [Louis 
Mo. 

Undoubtedly one of the chief reasons that neither o 
these parties found any satisfactory rule among the cast 
ron boiler-manufacturers of the country was the fact that 
early every boiler on the market from 1860 to, withit 
perhaps ten vears, or 1900, which was made of cast iror 
vas some sort of an attempt to improve upon the Bray 
on boiler; if not that, then the Mills or Gold, in the 
vertical sectional type, while in the round horizontal se 
tional type, the boilers without an exception, were either 
lirect copies of foreign boilers without variation, or were 


idaptations of the upright tubular boiler of the high- 


pressure type. In «a majority of cases the manufacture 
t the house-heating boilers, especially of the cast-iron 
nes, was entered into by some foundryman who saw a 
ance to increase his output of castings by slightly 
hanging his patterns from those of some type of boiler 
ithin his knowledge that was giving a fair degree of 
tisfaction. When it caime to rating the boiler, the foun- 
ryman, with characteristic American confidence, deter 
ined that, 1f the model that he had chosen to improve 
on had given a rating, then he could safely rate his 
duction at the same. or a trifle more. according to the 
sposition of the manufacturer 

That a test along the plain, simple lines indicated in 
ble HZ of this series was made prior to 1900 is very 
ubtful. It is also a well-known fact that the results of 
y tests made by any of the boiler-manufacturers who 
ter to the house-heating trade have never been given 
t in a form that would enable one to promptly and 
sily determine the value of the boiler when placed 


ler conditions that varied from those under which ile 
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" ! ctu t \ nave p (¢ 1s ey i ~ ( \\ 
he Vas pieased to its rating \ rt | I r¢ 4 il\ 
the manufacturers have never had Simipie straignti 
| ae | } *sa!a + . +1, 7 ; . 7 y , ~ : . , + } ] | 
ward ruie for the testing Of Cast-iron heating boilers 1- C 
° ‘ ’ ‘ ° : 
tact already stated that their product was almost 
17 -F 1 a . 1. — \ | . - ] 
SailV SOIC througn agencies 1S a Tue, ¢ i \ Ii¢ il mm 
1 | 1 
rye li¢ Va) sce rye i owed to 7 e 7c? i ite Tit] r 
' el, ] . | 
S VY made a he plans, and deciae nat e 
~ riqit cr 1! o1ve 1OpD | he = \ 
‘ er? T 4 , ) Ty T¢ ~ t¢ if the r) ] ’ ‘\7 yy 
) Lidl ( \ lil h ‘ ‘ I if { 
T ¢ cl litt ( rade! carry re T¢ ( Ti¢ 
is Sate: burn a little fuel 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢t } ‘ 
Chere 1s not a man in the trade today wl 
| . 17 . , ‘ 
het l) ix 10) Ve Ts vho \ il Say the cf @>7 ‘ ¢ 
, ' ' ! ' 
l~ overdrawn But Wile] the trade at iTwe mad ( rhlé 
somewhat icquamnted with Lilé vrepnera pT. CTC () sé 
‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ' 7 a4 
Nneatine tor residences, and the public were etting pat 
' | + 
tic 1 iS te the pressure te he Carried d the iT! t 


of coal to be burned. the manutacturers decided that the 


modern practice had developed to a_ point here 
- } 1] ’ an | : | ' 
steam-jobs were being installed limes, and pt \ 
! | ] ] . 
could alwavs be installed in residences d give sat 


' . . } 
tion it only 2-lb pressure Was carried at the borlet 


lhis was a condition ot economy and satetyv tor the 
house OWlDeT much to be desired it would iso 
thought, simplits hoier-ratings bv bringine all beotlers 
to the same standard of 2 Ib. at the borer on all house 
heating boilers \ few of the larger producers began te 
, p 1] } “anid 1] } t | ) +} +’ 7.77 eae ’ 
rate Ol this basis, atvlai ila <hort frie tive mal ta ers 
as al body had adopted the new ratings br Cty ily 


cident with this move, Came the ainiost tihivefs 


Tio) on the par®rt ()T the lara producers () C(ITAWINY 1) 
for, or the laying out of house-heating jobs [hese steps 


which have been taken by the botler-manutacturers within 
a very short period Or time 1 e«., doing away with the 
agency svstem, stopping plan making, and adopting 


definite stated pressure as a basis of rating: have had the 


effect of calline the attention of the United States D 
nartmental Othcers and engineers to the questi 

Lhe rst thine that they tound out wa that t] 
m actula standard 1 effect wl » voverned the rat 
Cast iron heating botlers such as were “used im reside 
The next thing was, that oft those manutacturers whe 
tended to have a system ol scientitic rating, no t 
them were alike, or agreed in full with each othe 
the value of things upon which they did agree 
Important 

Power-boiler data, at the time of the Centenn 
hibition at Philadelphia, was found to be in thi me 
euess-work sort of a condition, and it hecame nec 
to formulate a code for testing power-botler Thi 
with certain corrections and additions, became I 
now known as the Testing Code ot th , 
Power Boilers 

‘There is no great exhibition tm require the n ; 

code for testing house-heating boil ut there , 
still more important reason that requires ich 


and that it shall be settled upon quickly, and corre y, 
above all simply. And that reason is that, with the 


; 
at 


ind 
taking of the successive steps just referred to, the steam- 
fitter and the engineer have had all the burden of per- 
formance thrown on to them. The manutacturer ts out 
from that. It is no | | 


> ey | ‘ ". os “rTtT) < , é Tyé ] 
producers. It is a vital matter concerning the pocke 


onger a questi 
book of every house-heating contractor 1 he e1 
country 
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Ventilation 
By W. A. Evans, M. D., Commissioner of Health, Chicago. 


Plumbers, Who Had the Pleasure of Hearing Dr. Evans Speak at Their National Convention in Chicago This 
Year, Know How Forceful He Is, and Will Appreciate the Power Behind the Pen. 
He is Distinctly a Leader in Sanitary Thought. 


| 


It is an established fact that good and good with CO. and organic matter. Diffusion is relatively sl 
protection ot the water-supply agains lution will ma- It is slower than respiration. Therefore there must 
terially reduce the typhoid death-rate n Chicago it has some force which is more rapid than diffusion which mu 
been reduced unti] now it does not exceed one-fifteenth of be used to keep this zone clean enough for comfort a: 
what it once was. There is an axiom that a purified water- health. If the temperature of the room is kept at 68° 
supply will save three lives from other causes of death below, the difference between the specific gravity of 
for every one which it saves from typhoid fever. For expired air and that of the surroundings is great enough 
example: In 1908 338 people died in Chicago from typhoid supply this force and the breathing zone is kept fair 
in 1909 the number was 268 Gradual diversion of clean. 
ge, let us say, had saved 70 lives from typhoid The aerial envelope (aside from that around the head 
and, according to t aw, a saving of 210 lives is the air which is in contact with the skin. It is war: 
from other causes that went with it. [For this there were and moist and charged with body-waste. Pflugge and | 
several causes; along with typhoid bacilli there go other pupils have shown that, kept in contact with the body, 
disease-producing bacteria; in addition, the use of polluted harms it. For the purposes of this discussion, it does n 
water makes infection possible by lowering resistance matter whether the harm comes from the heat, the moi 
In Chicago 31,000 people die each year; 10,000 die from ture or the chemical content. 
diseases due to bad air. When we compare the 268 dying Such air, being warmed, tends to rise. If the tempe: 
of typhoid fever with this 10,000, we realize the impor- ture of the room is 68 deg. or below (better below) it w: 
tance of good air. The harm of bad air is due in part to rise and be replaced by fresh air. 
air-borne infections, say, colds, a parallel with typhoid Whenever the temperature of the room goes above 
fever: it is due in part to lowered resistance, the same deg., the difference between that temperature and the te: 


principle as in the collateral harm of polluted water. perature of the aerial envelope does not furnish for: 
Therefore we must fight and work for better air-condi- enough to disengage the air from under the clothes 
tions than now prevail. It is not enough to keep our in the mesh of the fabrics. ‘Therefore whenever we h 


standards and our practices from, slipping back. It is up the temperature of the room, we lose the great natura! 
necessary that they should advance moving force. Somewhere around a room temperature 

Material harm has heen done from lack of exact nfor- 70 deg. is the point where this force gets SO slight d> 
mation. We might almost say, speaking of accurate in- leave us floundering. How is it to be supplied? 
formation, that there is no knowledge on ventilation. Un- The best solution and at the same time the most econorm 
til this 1s remedied every one feels that he has the right ical is to have the air moving from the inlets to the out 
to surmise. Some of these opinions will be of very great lets with the nearest possible evenness of flow; even as 
value; some of them will be without value, and some of direction: even as to velocity. If the air can be kept movi 
them will do harm. It will be difficult for one to find the with a fair degree of uniformity from a few inlets to a 
proper value of these opinions. If the person giving the outlets with a minimizing of cross-currents, the present 
opinion has any device or method to sell, his opinion will air requirement of 3,000 cu. ft. per inhabitant could 
be discounted. We sometimes go too far in this particular reduced to, say, 1,000, and thus saving be made in heati 
and refuse to give a proper value to an opinion merely and handling. 
because the person advocating it is pushing some device The second best thing and, with existing installatio 
or method. Of course, aside from this motive, the value about the only thing is to make use of fans. 
of opinions varies widely It has been demonstrated that fans in a room incr¢ 

\s illustrating the harm which some of these opinions its general CO, and dust-content. At the same time they 
have caused, we have the harm which has resulted from decrease the CO, and other exhalation-products in the air 
a species of human being now rapidly becoming extinct that is immediately around the nose of the inhabitant, 
—the “draft crank.” He started with some correct scien- that is the great, important thing. The hottest air 1s 
tific information, a little bit of truth as to method of ways that which is in contact with the body. When a 
infection. He took this into his self-centered mind and complains of the heat in a room, that which he comp! 
out of it he evolved a form of short-sighted selfishness of is the heat of the air within his aerial envelope. F 
known as the “draft crank.” In his concept the correct in blowing this air away from his body, substitute it 
etiologic principle with which he started has been so en- new air which is cooler. 
larged and modified that in its present form it is not a In other words, fans supply the force which was 
truth \s he is passing away, this amount of space may when the outside air began to warm up. Therefore 
not have been needed. In his wake there is following a are of great service in ventilation, even though the, 
pernicious practice which should be combated. It is the churn up the air which is in the room. 
demand for still air In such installations, fans should be run in the wi 

In order that air should be comfortable and healthful time as well as in the summer. 
it is necessary that attention be concentrated on two local- Yesterday I sat in a large room as one of an audi 
ities—the breathing zone and what Sedgwick calls the of 200. The wall thermometer registered 76 deg. Th 
aerial envelope. was introduced at the ceiling and taken out at the 

The air in the breathing zone is warmed by the human The audience was “gappy,.” vawny,” inattentive, me! 
exhalations. By them it is made moist and is charged sluggish, and felt oppressed, I think; at least on 








The air was morgue-like in its stillness. That situation 
would have been greatly improved by some tans agitating 
the air and supplying currents to clean out the breathing 
zones and to reduce the aerial envelopes from 90 to 76 
deg.; not perfect, but an improvement. 

Therefore let us have more currents, more agitatio 
less stillness. If we are going to raise the temperature 
above 65 deg. and thus lose the cleaning force of material 
temperature-differences, we must substitute some othe 
air-moving force which is stronger and more rapid than 
diffusion, or suffer the consequences. 

It is to be borne in mind that agitation of the air, while 
it purifies the breathing zone and the aerial envelope, 
makes the general air average higher in pollution. There- 
fore the above arguments for air-agitation cannot be con- 
strued as arguments for recirculation of air in the trade 
use of that word. Ventilation of a room demands that 
fresh air should be taken into the room and foul air should 
be taken out. To conduct the air of a room through a 
heater and back into the room is not ventilation. [It may 
be a satisfactory method of heating, and if provision is 
made for the constant taking in of fresh air and the ex- 


pulsion of foul, we could say that a system of ventilati 
had been combined with a heating system. 

This article has dealt with a few phases of ventilation 
I hope that we are beginning to understand that vent! 
tion has many phases. If we consider that putting a cer- 
tain per-capita-volume of air into a room constitutes ven- 
tilation, we will make many mistakes. There should bi 
standards along the following phases: Temperature 


— 


humidity, CO., volume of air, currents (embracing inlets 
and outlets), dust, and, in time, bacterial impurities 
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AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER-HEAD. 





We take pleasure in reproducing this week an attrac- 
tive letter-head which effectrvely symbolizes the industrial 
activity of John B. Smith & Co., 40 Main St., Lewisto: 


] 


Me. We might state that owing to photographic diff 










TELEOMONE 
281-3 


culties, the illustration does not possess the strengt 
of the original one but it gives a very good idea of its 
practical character. 

Here is a definite case in which originality and art are 
combined in such a way that the main issue is not lost 
sight of. It is manifestly impossible for any one to r 


ceive a letter from John B. Smith & Co. and not remem- 


ber the unique style of letter-head adopted by this con 
pany. The connections of the letters are ingenious an: 
bear out the truth of the legend that members of th: 
ompany are “practical pipers and plumbers.” If any 

ur readers are interested in improving their letter-heads 
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we will be very glad to take up the matter in detail with 
them and give them suggestions and assistance without 
charge. 
— —— 
THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO NEW YORK 
STATE VENTILATION LAW. 


\ conference between Webster B. Mabie, of Webster B 
\labie & Co., real-estate operators; D. D. Kimball, chan 
man of the special committee ot the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating [:neineers, and others, was held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week at 437 Iitth Ave., 
New York City, tor the purpose of discussing the proposed 
amendment to the New York State Labor Law in its ret 
erence to factory ventilation. Counsel was present repre- 
senting the real-estate imterests, and the proposed law was 
thoroughly analyzed by Commissioner John Williams ot 
the Department of Labor 

Commissioner Walliams has promised t 
ence with the ventilating engineers and the real-estate 
interests some time this month, probably on or about 


have a conte 


Dec. 21, at which time he will hear the views of the real 
estate owners as to whether they want the law to hold the 


wher responsible for the installation and maintenance 
of the ventilating equipment; whether the law shall stat 
that the landlord shall install the equipment and make the 
occupier responsible for its operation, or whether the oc- 
cupier should install and maintain the apparatus 

\n effort has been made during the last month to induce 
the real-estate men to meet with the engineers for the 
purposes of tormulating a bill that will meet the require 
ments of the law and at the same time prescribe who shall 
be responsible for it. The real-estate interests have so 
far held aloot as they did when the tenement-house law, 
which has proved a severe burden to many owners, was 
being dratted. It is only recently that they have been 
induced even to take an interest in this legislation, and 
not unti! Webster B. Mabie took the initiative did they 
come forward 

Another element of uncertainty in the proposed bill is 


that of the standard of purity The Commissioner of 
Labor wants the standard placed at 15 parts of carbon 
dioxide tn 10,000 parts of air. The ventilating engineers 


are rather inclined to a standard of 2,000 cu. ft. of air per 
hour for every individual working in or for every gas jet 
in use in a loft or factory 

Another meeting probably will be held next week, when 
more reai-estate interests, which have been invited to take 


part in this discussion, will be present 








C Pe 
Seuwtston 4 y 
“It Pays to Advertise.” 


, 


It happened in Topeka. Three clothing stores ar 
same block. One morning the middle propricto1 
the right of’ him a big sign, “Bankrupt Sale,’ and to the 
left. “Closing Out at Cost.” Twenty minutes later there 
appeared over his own door in larger letters, “Main En 
trance.”—Everybody’s. 


+++ 
Two things you should do. Read the editorial and 


articles on ventilation and frame the Christmas cartoon. 
Did you get a biplane like that this year? 
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Some Experiences as a Collector. 


think that the sewing-machine agent and the piano 
‘ ? Bi ’ +}, 7 ] 171) | vf ‘7 . , . 1] . 

lave () it on the plumber when 1t comes to collect 
’ 7 ; 7 

fhe plumber can’t remove his goods and can only 


bit at the bad luck, or perhaps sue tor the bill, 


and you know about how much good that suit-business 
] ) 
( ¢ ] ie ( rT ao { i ( 
[4 1 ’ ' 1 i 1 1 
ke B82 vondertul Now the eeling seems to cnange when 
it 1s time to settle up, at least 1n some instances You 
K TI that vo rc) putting in the job and every 
thing is all “honey and pi The cook gets triendly and 
| { . - - . > . -™ 
rings around a mighty fine hand-out quite frequently, 


and the owner taps the cide barrel, if if happens Lo be 


the right time of the years OF perhaps he has something 


you certainly live tine for 10 days, may be two weeks 


Phen the rob 1s con pleted and tested out and found to be 


’ (okay nd it becomes necessary jor the owner to show 
the color of his money We don’t “irrivate’” any more 
irom this pomt o1 Phat is “why | thought that the par 


r radiator was to have 10 sections in it. There are only 


eight, for [| just counted them.” When you explain that 
you used a higher radiator because it titted the place 
much better and that the higher radiator has in it three 
feet more of radiation than the 10-loop style, the extra 
three feet vou are making no charge for whatever, the 
lady of the house looks at you in a frozen manner and 


perhaps intimates that vou are a robber 


‘T thought that there were to be marble bases tor the 
radiators instead of wooden ones.” That’s another kick 


that comes out quite frequently, and when you pull out 


the contract and point to the specification, which calls for 
hard wood bases, she says “Well, Mrs. Jones has mar- 


ble under her radiators and it looks fine We paid enough 


tor this job to have the same, the Lord only knows.” 
{(.omtorting, 18 1t note 

“That ain’t a five-foot bath-tub. It’s only a four-foot.” 
Still another sone that is sung on the settlement occasion. 
[t is.enough to make a man throw cabbages at his grand- 
mother hank goodness that all people are not ot that 
1] 


ariety. “Well, U'll pay it now all but $25, and I won't 


pay that until | have tested the job.” You feel lke say- 
ing—well, I'll not mention it, for most of us know full-well 
the feeling 

This condition simply comes trom the great amount of 
unreliable work that has, from time to time, been foisted 
upon people Roth the mnocent and the guilty have to 
suffer for tt. There 1s really no more reason why the 
plumber should leave an insurance of from $25 to $50 in 

hands of the customer than there would be in the case 
f the mason, the painter or the butcher. 

A couple of cases come to my mind, one showing the 
spirit on the part of the customer; the other neglect on 
the master’s side. Case number one runs as follows: 


The time was several vears avo and early in the evening 


17 ; ] 


the fall cf that vear 





A PLUMBER’S DIARY 


BY PHOENIX 






The place vas a small CILY located some distance tre 


the part of the co Intry from which | am writing 

The girl was rather aved, somewhere along about 60 
rich, without a chick or child and only her self to please 
tor, be it said, she owned the bank roll, and the husband 
vas small potatoes 


} 


So there you have the setting all rigged to the queen’s 


17 
i} 


taste Knter the villain (which | am) with a bill to col- 


lect, carefully concealed in my pocket. The heating job for 
this old dame had been completed tor many weeks and she 
had been holding out nearly $100 on the grounds that she 
wanted to see “how the job was going to work.” I de 
sire to state that it was a first-class plant in every par- 
ticular and for a period of more than 10 years after its 
installation they never paid out one cent for repairs. 

\fter a few pleasant joshes about riches taking wings 
and the wealth of the plumber, | presented the bill for 
the balance due and she refused to pay the same. Went 
through the usual amount of fault-tinding, at which point 
| headed her every time and then she came out flat-footed 
ind said that she would hold up tle balance for s1x 
months more 

“Use tact,” they say Did you ever have to bottle uy 
your wrath and spread on the molasses when you wanted 
to get up and take irritating people by the nap ot the neck 
and shake the liver out of them? That was it right here. 
But | argued matters with her, stuck to it and did not 
leave the premises. | stayed it out until after midnight 
and when | lett the check for the whole amount reposed 
in my pocket 


se where the mastet! 


The second instance relates to a c¢: 
was entirely in the wrong. I happened to be in a shop 
one day and the master said to me: “Old boy, what 
kind of a collector are you?” Try me,’ [I answered. 
“Well, here is a bill against Mr. X that has not been 
collected and somehow it hangs fire. There 1s a “V” 11 
it for you if you bring in a check for the whole amount.’ 

[ took the bill and went out to the residence. Got 
the owner to the door and told him that I had heard that 
he had a mightv fine steam job and that I wanted to ses 
it. He went straight up. You should have heard him 
give it to the master. I wanted (then) to know what 
was the matter. I found out in short order. The auto 
matic damper was on “hind-side to.” It took me just 
about five minutes to fix it and then I presented th: 
hill which | got after a few moments’ argument. That 
master had never been on the job to settle up. Always 
left it to some one else, and the fitter had never bee 
to the job since it had been completed. 

Some customers will kick anyway (it’s human nature 
but it’s best to give them as little chance as possible, ar 
the more you submit to having them hold out on yo 
the more you may have to do it, and the harder the bil! 
will be to collect, for it seems, sometimes, to custome! 


as if it were paying for a dead horse. 





No! ‘“‘Humdinger’”’ is not in the dictionary. Our 
stenographer looked it up. It will be after our 
December 31st issue. 








The Air We Breathe 


How Vitality Comes from It and What Deteriorates It. 


By William E. Watt, A.M., Ph.D., Editor the “World’s Chronicle,” Chicago. 


You May Think You Are Not Interested in Ventilation. 


You Will be Interested After You Have Read This 


Article. Dr. Watt Speaks to ‘‘Domestic Engineering’’ Readers in no Uncertain Terms. Every 
Word Shows the Bigness of the Man and the Powerful Brain that Conceived It. 


lwo Miportant ideas we learned at school are wrong 
They are still in the high school text-books and in most 
ot the college texts on physiology, physics, and chem 
istry. One of these is that carbonic-acid gas, as we used 
to call it, or carbon dioxide, as it 1s now styled, is very 
dangerous to lie; the other is that we breathe for the 
purpose of taking in oxygen. 

Carbon dioxide is a gas which has long been considered 
quite poisonous and the cause of many deaths as well as 
many declines in health by those who are obliged to 
breathe air which is not sufficiently renewed to get the 
percentage ot carbon dioxide very low. Our ventilating 
systems are all built on the supposition that carbon 
dioxide, mixed with the air to the amount of from four 
to six parts to the thousand, 1s not harmful, but when s1x 
is passed it 1s dangerous. Within the past few months 
it has been demonstrated that a man may live in air that 
is pure mixed with good carbon dioxide to the limit of 
four parts in the hundred and feel no bad results. 

The truth is that carbon dioxide is present in all thy 
air we breathe, as a rule, sometimes more and sometimes 
less, but without doing us any particular harm. Carbo: 
monoxide is a dangerous poison and exists in the air that 
has been contaminated by many breathings. But this 
gas 1s not so easy to detect with a little lime-water test 
and so it 1s neglected by most ventilating engineers as 
matter of little moment. 

There is another fallacy about carbon dioxide which I 
may as well touch upon here. It is the idea that it is much 
heavier than air. This is not so. When cold it 
heavier, but not enough to make much difference in calet 
lations regarding its presence or absence in the air at any 
time or its separation from the rest of the air. The air 

mixture, not a chemical union of gases. It contain 
nitrogen, which is popularly supposed to do nothing at al! 
in our lungs, a very grave error which would require an 
other paper to explode. It contains oxygen, the gas which 
builds worlds and which is supposed to be the very 
quintessence of life, the thing for which we breathe air 
There are two sorts of oxygen, one energized and active, 
and the other inert and dead. Air may be perfectly pure 
as to its ingredients and yet the oxygen in it be so dead 
that it does not energize the one who breathes it, but 
merely supports a low state of life which resembles 
vitality much as embers resemble incandescense. 

Besides oxygen and nitrogen, the air contains steam and 
carbon dioxide. The carbon dioxide is heavier than oxy 
gen and heavier than nitrogen, but the three are so nearly 
balanced in weight that they do not separate. You may 
find them all in the bottom of a well or on the top of a 
mountain. It is true that at times vou find a great deal 
of carbon dioxide at the bottom of a well and it lies there 
inert and cold and cannot get out. But if you were to 
warm it up to 30 deg. above the temperature of the air 
in the well, the carbon dioxide would climb right out 
and leave the hole to the pure air 

When I say there is steam in the air, I mean steam. 
I do not mean that sort of vapor of water which you can 


see a litthe way out from the nose of the tea-kettle. |] 
mean the invisible, dry steam which 1s between the vapor 
and the nose of the kettle \ certain amount oft tru 
steam is 1n the air at all times whether at zero or at the 
temperature of ordinary boiling wate! You know vou 
can boil water in a partial vacuum at a much lowe: 


temperature than in an open pot. Remove pressure sufi 
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ciently trom the surtace ot the water and you can bol 1 
by rubbing an icicle against the outside of the vacum 
dish [t will boil at 20 dee. below zero lahrenhett 


produce true steam 


Now these four substances or vases are in the air we 
breathe regularly unless some special power has removed 
one of them. You can have air with more or less of any 


one of these and it will still be air, as a mixture of peas 
ind beans will still be peas and beans if we add mor 
beans, or take out some of either. An odd thing about 
steam is that when it is heated to about 50 deg. |. 1t 
becomes considerably contracted in volume and_ seeks 
other steam to fill the steam-vacuum When air is 
warmed for house-warming, if it is nct supplied with steam 
as its temperature rises it will take steam out of every liv- 
ing thing in its reach. Its attack on the breathing tract 
is so fierce that coughs, colds, catarrh, sore throat, pneu 
monia, grippe. swollen tonsils, and adenoids are pro 
duced. These house-diseases are not to be blamed upon 
the house itself. They are called foul-air diseases, but 
that is partially wrong, for they are steam-vacuum dis- 
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The place to take carbon dioxide out of a room is at 
the top of the room and not at the bottom, as has been 
supposed by many men of scientific attainment in the 
past quarter of a century. 

The fallacy regarding oxygen and nitrogen is that they 
are breathed, the one to our good and the other without 
any purpose at all. It will take some space to show that 
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' 
, 
The word 1 ented by Faraday a century ago 
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extent they are known since Mme. Curie’s great gift 1 
He named them from the Gre: 
verb meaning “to get there,” and called the tons whi 
go up the electric current anions, and those going dow 
cation He found tons only in connection with el 


energy, but now we know there are vastly more 1¢ 


—~» 


luced by radioactivity than by electricity in the 
Professor Eve has measured the number of 1ons 

bic centimeter of natural air 

The most important fact in our life is that we are abl: 
to annex to our bodies the power of these flying ions of 


. . ' ° 1 
of gas. Oxygen and nitrogen are taken into the lung 
1 | - 
t to nave the xygen partly burned up, but to 


, ‘ ‘ ’ + 1 " >| 
rongeny ynere tne piood may come ned! them and 


’ | ' ‘ . 
shot through with the radioactive energy which natur 


We do not live on our food. We simply use the fo: 
let it travel along in the blood to where it may b 


‘onized or energized in the lungs by coming close to tl 

] , lL, lee ] cr?T’* > TY) 

natural air of outdoor. The lungs telegraph to the stom 

. a at cl i. 

ach when they are well supplied with energized alf. ‘es 

79 s . > ] 4 * - ‘ ] ¢ a7 | . “~ + 

an aa cr ¢ iS TTF send slong more ot that mate4rial, no ma 
ter what it 1s particularly, ‘(only send us a lot of it for 

7 , 
‘ | ? ¢ ‘ eT ¢ t ) ( i] TT)¢ 97) t 1 eatt 4 ilé 


the lungs are supplied with air not carrying radioactivit 


they send word to the stomach to stop sending matt 
1 ‘ | " - 4} ) , > } 
up there as it is of no avail for the time being, as 1 


1 ming in has nothing to impart to the food 
it is by radioactivity that we have any physical 
ental streneth. When we breathe right air and exercis: 
the lungs have a good current of blood passing throu 
them 1 be tonized, we are coupled up with the greatest 


é ! pa el 11 the universe and afr ¢ gvathering t| 


strength which nature has decreed should be ours. 1b 
when we shut ourselves up in air that has been breath: 

er, or air that has simply been warmed, we are robb: 
urselves of the power that nature has provided for 
but which we have declined to accept 


The air we breathe should be open air if possible. 
should be as nearly natural air as possible, not only 


radi tivity, tit (iso. oin) 6temperature, steam content, a! 


\n enormous saving has been demonstrated under my} 


< 


e in the warming and ventilating of a large Chi 
“ag school-building. | have restored to the air. thé 
natural amount of steam which belongs to heated air an: 


by that means made the rooms comfortable to childre 


and teachers at 10 deg. less heat than 1s common. an 


ines in the office of the school where th: 
stands at 59 dg. F., and the air is such tha 
| have not thought of temperature this morning until just 
now I arose to see what it is to record it here. 

] 


1) t mistake me as advocating chilling a room dow! 
and asking the occupants to get used to being cold 


hilly That is extremely dangerous. Air containing 
team-vacuum such as is commonly produced by warn 
ine innot be made comfortable to the average pers 
‘c, and the weak person must have it at 70 de 
r more. It is dangerous to experiment with the liv 


, 


n the theory that they ought to live in cool 


~~} 
j 


air. But by restoring the humidity-balance in air th 


| | have overcome part of the evi 


has been warm 
ing the air we have to breathe, and have made a savi! 

20 per cent of the fuel-consumption in a large guildin 

Our nation is suffering loss of vitality in the peop 
venerally in our northern states because we house ou! 
air that has a steam-vacuum in it. This air at 
tacks the mucous lining of the breathing tract and pr 


besides materially incr 
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ng the ravages of consumption. I have proved this in 


he bodies of hundreds of children who are living under 


onditions where this attack of dry air 15 not made on 
heir breathing tracts during school hours Diseases 


ave very little hold upon these children and their teach- 
rs. If their be 
mproved | 


home 


. var rly 
orrespondingly 


conditions could 


] 


confident they would pecome aimost 


am 
mune to disease. 
in 


1] 
i] 


Resistance the body, or 


nn ] ] 47 
anti-podtes, Mm Out 


hysicians ca 


’ - . »faat , . smile 
vigor, cheertulness, morality. 


ictor in growth, health, 


ntellectual power. Strange that these have been so uni 


ersally overlooked in the past! But they are coming 

the fore now, for the results are so patent that he wh 
uns may read. Look at the childre er 1 chat 
Nearly 1,400 children with brighter eves and_ reddet 
heeks than can be found in any other gveste if 
trict north of Mason and Dixon's line! 

I can show equally fine results in business-building 
vhere I have had the good fortune to introduce syst 
f right air. The air of the ordinary business-buildi 

simply vile. It is deadly. The boss may be able 1 
prolong his life by getting out into the open for his golf, 
is motoring, and his other sports. He may sleep with 
indows open and prolong his own life. But the p 
mployee has to tight for his life with his vitality 
own to half what it should be simply because he 1s shut 

from the radioactivity which would energize him ar 
ive him vigor. 

G. F. Swift once said to me, “We find in our e t 

e can't afford to pav for the mistakes made |] ur 

hen they are working 1 . temperature above 68 de 


afford it if the great pa 


oO business can 


roing on in the 


then biggest 


ould not afford it No bu n afford to rut 


- 

yal 
~ 
+ 


smess Ca 


employees only 40 or 50 per cent efficient 


irce of ) 


| e 1 , 
even half a davs w 


tu are half-dead you cannot do 


just now Is 
et right air to the persons doing the business, to kee 


a day. The great problem in business 


as cheertul ds ought to be. and 
We must get avy 


doping our emplove 


them fully alive, they 


apable as their powers will permit 
from the universal practice of 
trying to club them into efficiency. Some ot 
ligent managers of busines: 


their air-supply and not only saving the lives of their et 


lovees, promoting their elficier cy, an 


but thev 


MaKINY i1f¢ Vort 
the change that 


theit 


living, are making mé 


meV ny 


oming into their affairs by reason of connecting 


belp up with the great source of energy which God in 
tended the 

sO saving 

Heating the air damages it. In the first place air that 
is to be breathed or to be permitted to come into contact 
with the skin of man is devitalized by heat. The warmer 
you make it the worse it is. 
the 


air 1s 


world tr enjoy fiail, ancl freely They alt 


? 


fuel. 


something unscientific mind readil\ 


When 


(Ozone 18 Oxy 


lere is 


Call 


inderstand natural d cold it contain 


all 


me ozone. gathered into molecul: 


regTy 


three yve!l instead Or two as 


atoms of ox warm oxyge 


ually stands. Ozone is made in the air by radioacti 
ty or by electric discharge. Ozone 1s energized oxyg 


nd a great help to the lungs in their work. And yeti 


ir containing a good supply of ozone loses all of it 1 


warmed to the 


or school 


tantly if it is 
office 
plain; it 
viving tendency. 


temperature common t 
room. Heating the air kills it. This 
| its principal 
changed to O 


lite 


QO, is 


devitalizes it: it 
() 

eded for health and 
Heating the air destroys the humidity. 


destrovs 
is instantly and 
vigor 


Not that the 
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steam is destroyed by heat, but it takes more steam to 
Satisfy warm space than cold. Steam goes the contrary 
way from other gases when heated and contracts enor- 
mously. It takes 22 times as much steam to 
right at 70 deg. as at 0 deg. 


make air 


Ra a . ] 1; ' 
| see | have run beyond the limits set for me nd so 
‘7 ’ 7 1 
will conclude this cursory view ot a great subje the 
greatest subject in hygiene, in education, in c! 
medicine, in political economy, in religt 
bv simply stating the main pro g 


The air we breathe is more valuable to us for its vital- 
ity than for the oxygen it contains. Carbon dioxide is 
not a deadly poison, but is entirely harmless if not taken 
in great quantities. The danger in foul air is in its toxins 
of fatigue and other excrementitious matter thrown off 
by the lungs and skin. Right air is comfortable at 10 deg 
less heat than dry air. The air we breathe ought to be 
as cold as we can possibly get it, and it should be en 
tirely untouched by the arts of man, or as nearly so as 
our circumstances and inventive genius can procure it. 

->-s? 
WANT VENTILATION FOR SCHENECTADY 
SCHOOL. 


\ . th; , , siat + se hl 
.\ matter that is causi , , tbl 
] iit 1e ehai ‘ : ‘ 
uthorities in Schene \ 
, 7 o ] | 
I e Union-street 
7 to | 
I (ITe! 17) [itl } ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
r , 4 1) ] } rc 17 ? 7 
; } } 
‘*7 rw Té¢ t\ i ? ‘ 
] ; . ' 
h and pure air in thi 
1 | ‘ 
tT Tile ea? re (>? q*¢ 
S10 O00 ¢ 15 000 to inst ] ( 
’ 4 y 
+ ‘ ) \ ie } 
( ? ( 
] 
iif | ( ‘ ( 
! 
that ( (| 1 
41 > | 
riati r the nev l 
’ | 7 - 1 
i iif i \ IT I If | I 
Ty | ? l¢ T ¢ TT 1yé | ’ 
1) ) 1)? t ¢ ri¢ T 1 ¢ 


fk. 7. Spri 3 West lou Street, St. | 
mal rood pro ss in tl plumb nd he 
( He ha heen dot the | 1! }? | 
vor] \finneap Nort! Dakot \\ 
Vi ma mounting t¢ S79 50000 l ' 
nstalled the plumbing and heatin plants in th 
R. R station and shops, for which he secured $20,01 
Stanles, Minn., he did the heating and plu 
depot, $5,000: in Laurel, Mont.. heati 
railwav shop, $25,000: in Dickinson, N. [D.. heatn 
plumbing the depot, $3,000: in Paradice, Mi 
and plumbing the railway shops, $30,000; in Billi 
a $7,000 1ob: in Pasce ‘ash., he installed plumb 
- ‘ wild i] SQM} 
Po oR. R. depot at Ritzville, Wa £5 000 Ir. Sp 
IST rece ec the cont ict To! t he ] talla I the Nhyt 
1! he it \ SVSTCT ] Tire state ly 
mnountin to S$40_.000. 1! f th tat | fitiwitry 
(loud, Minn., anfounting to $20,000 
Nel mr \l tzley A I ST he « \ \ ‘ 
eve} hig cortract C) } | ¢ ‘ c) ’ f | } , 
ne system in the Voll Hlotel at to $ ) 
t | ! | ( thre he iting in the ney \ 
! Int try $1,100; the ilso | t 
t nstall heatu and plumbh ( 
Hotel in Red Wine 
p Bre 125 Sihlev Ave., St. | 
r up ts date pitt 1 ‘ t ) h 7. ¥ 
nest [1 neeri : editoria ty re 
Sub-Contract the est the 
atte a tat <4 all the plumbers om the me Vir 
the V are the hest every Orit Té 
—___»<-@ 
are now being let by the t f Eugene 


- ~* 


Contracts 
for the installation of a filter plant 


Ore 











WHAT IS HARD SOLDER? 


“Domest vINe . Will you please ex- 
What hard solder \ . S. inspector or- 
j ob, and now 


1 
i 


hard solder 1s 


\. M. J 


distinguish it trom the 


apple 5S [0 a kind 


The 


1 


made of cop- 

Which 1s said to 

when hammered 
part copper 

the solders in which 


metals used contain 


HAS A LEAKY STEAM COIL. 


“Domestic Engineering” | have a small coil in a 
home that leaks sometimes. It 1s made of pipes 
maniwWoias h) ipes seem to spring a little and 

lowed by a leak “| s you can tell me what the 
al 


“Coils.” 


unlovely Ornament and 

Por one reason or 

oval and in ILS place 

which will make a 

are that it will give bet 

Olu seen) to have installed it 

eX palsiol equally, and theretore the leaks 
vill not stand ter a wall radiator you cat 
se of a continuous coil but neith 

stactory as the radiator mentioned and t 


nking the cost will not vary so very much 


ee 


HEIGHT OF RADIATORS FOR HEATING EFFECT. 


Editor “Domestic Engineering” Supposing that you were 
eoing after a house to get the best heating effect and that you 
could use radiators regardless of their height, being restricted 
as to the extent that they came out into the room to two- 
columns width. What height would you choose? Is there 
iny difference in the effect between a low radiator and a high 


Bi. Bias: Sidhe 


- 


\s compared between surfaces of the same extent and in 
still air, it has been found that radiators of the low type give 


better results than the tall ones. By that we mean that a 
10-foot twenty-inch radiator would be more effective than 
4 40-foot radiator forty-five inches high. We believe that 
in a case similar to the one stated, we would be governed 
somewhat by the height of the rooms and endeavor to make 
the radiator heights harmonize in effect and, in general, we 
assume that it would be found in the 38-1n. height. Of course 


ire exceptions to this, but we are speaking now ot 
lary run of houses as found throughout the country 
os 
THE PUSH-NIPPLE OR THE SCREW-NIPPLE 
JOINT? 





We have had several questions come to the office lately 
garding the merits of the push-nipple and the screw-nip; 
‘oints. They are used both on radiators and boilers, as you w 
know, and while we know the arguments that are genera! 
used regarding these joints, we should like to ask some of 
readers to give us the benefit of their various experienc: 
by sending us a letter ot from 200 to 400 words relating 
this subject. We will put it in the form of a few questio: 
if you prefer, and then you will know just what you have 
draw to. Come across to the following: 

1. Applhed to radiators, which style is the easier to repat 

2. Applied to radiators, which stands up better under the 
usual tests? 

3. Applied to radiators, which style lasts longer with: 
repairs 

t. \ppled to boilers, which style Is easier tO put te 
vether-: 

5. Applied to boilers, which style has the least number 
leaks f 

6. Applied to boilers, which style lasts longer without 
repairing ? 

In answering these questions you will please confine you 
elves strictly to the matter at hand and not dwell on a: 
particular make of boiler or radiator. We are after the n 
chanical points of the question, only, as information of intere: 
ind benefit to the craft. 

+e 


FLANGES NOT SCREWED ON. 
Iditor “Domestic Engineering’:—Are flanges ever put 
on to steam pipe and not done so by having threads on tli 


1 


pipe and riveted instead of following the usual mannet 


it is done? 


There is a kind of flange used on large pipe known as tl 
shrink flange. This flange 1s shrunk on to the end of th: 
pipe and riveted instead of following the usual manner 
screwing the flange on the pipe. 

ne a 


PURPOSE OF THE AIR-CHAMBER. 

Editor “Domestic Engineering” :—What is the air-chaml 
used for on a force-pump? Would the pump not work 
well without it? 

in & 

The purpose of the air-chamber is to prevent water hamm 
and to assist it equalizing the stroke of the pump. You w 
understand that water can be compressed but a trifle and th 
when the pump is working it starts and stops a column 
water. If there is no cushion (so to speak) anywhere 
receive this shock, there will be a clear case of hammer. | 
same case of hammer also applies to a plumbing system, a1 
for that reason, in the ordinary installation, the air-chamber 
are used on the pipes. 
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“Domestic Engineering” Cartoon on “The Wistful Under-Estimator.”— XVI. 
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He Wants the Only Biplane that Does Not Turn Turtle. 





if you want to possess a special proof of this or any other of our cartoons, let us have your request at once. We have many appliica- 


tions for our cartoons for framing and want to take good care of all demands made. 
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REASONS WHY MASTER PLUMBERS SHOULD 
BELONG TO MASTER PLUMBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


vith the Pittsburg 
cretary : ; 
who ATe 
Va\ the outside 

other “round-ups” b \laster 
this district this year, but the 

Wi real big One 
the interest in the parent association, that 
the members in the ka Ind district are laying plans to 
I wixiliary which will work in conjunction with the 
‘yanizatiol : become a member ot the 
knd organ itio vho is not identified with the Pitts- 

burgh Alastet lumbers: ssoctiation 
Hlere is the argument, in letter form, which the Pitts- 
burgh Association pushing at the non-members, and it 

has already started to produce results 
Initiation fee in the Pittsburgh Association has been re 
l to $15 until nuary 
The tollowing letter written to a master plumber 
member, who said that $16.00 a year was better 1n his 
cket thea ‘easury. ot the Plumbers’ 

ssociation 

‘After our ‘phone . 1 thought that before ] 
you again, it would be well to give you some rea- 
ina letter, why you sl a member of the Mas 
Numbers’ Association 
“You may be able to get along in the same way with- 


member. and thus think vou are saving $16.00 


(9117 hye ny 
per vear, but there 1s no doubt but that vou are benefited 
by the association, through the members who pay for the 

rotection it affords 
It 1s mposelhe » reckon all the advantages in dollars 
ind cents, but we xht note some ot the disadvantages 
there woul at there was no association let us take 
rade-pre on is is indeed the vital subject and 
invthing else in connection 


wuilding trade, the same as the carpenter's, 
or bricklayer’s, and you know that vou can buy 
materials of the above mentioned and any other 
building trades }ust thie Same. ind or the same price as 
those in the business can do. Hlow many buildings have 
heen and are being erected. where the carpenter contractor 
's superintending the work and furnishing the labor at cost, 
and the owner 1s furnishing the material, all except the 
plumbing 
“Hle has found it nece ssary in all cases to get a man 
reeularly engaged in the business to do his work, simply 
ause he cannot purchase the Foods on account ot trade 
rotection, which is in effect because ot the \iaster Plumb 
\ssociation Ikven now strenuous efforts are being 
made to overthrow this protection, and it 1s through or- 
ganization only, that such efforts can be curtailed 
“Then again the plumbing business ts different trom any 
ther building trade, as there is much jobbing work, and 


still you do not find your customer buying the bath-tub, 


closet, lavatory, etc., elsewhere, and asking you to install 
Same Why? On account of trade protection, made possible 
rough the Master Plumbers’ Association, and vet, you 
that vou see ne geod in being a member. | . 
Is it because you feel that the association 
benefit to you, or is it thet you know itt ts 
but are willing njoy the benefits paid for 
while you kee] outside 








‘Another argument: The Master Plumbers’ Associat 
has an agreement with the Prkgony Plumbers’ U 
vhich we believe is fair and just, and by this agreem 
we know what condition can be expected along the 

labor, the rate of wages, etc lf there were no Aft 
ment, the master plumber who is doing a great dea 
work, would tind that some unscrupulous journeyn 
would make unjust demands on their employer, so that 
vet men to work for him, it would be necessary to pa 
premium of 50 cents a day, and sometimes more, in or 
tO get his work done 

‘This condition does not exist in Pittsburg and 
know why. It is because of the fact that the mast 
plumbers are organized and have a satisfactory agre 
ment. Were there no organization, the master plumbe: 
would be helpless and all would be clamouring for an 
sociation. Now since we have af organization, you 
stay on the outside, save vour dues and be a deadhead 
vou like, and still reap a pertion, but not all of the ben 
paid for by others 

“Then we have the city departments, such as the s« 
department, the water department, the street departm: 


and the plumbing-inspection department, with whom sa 


factory arrangements have been made in regard to 


plans, bonding muster plumbers, etc. 


‘Then again, attendance at the meetings where on 
often learn of improved methods of doing busine 
hetter ways of doing work, which 1s a factor that 1 
preciated by every one who goes to the meeting 
comes in contact with a brother master plumber 
iriendly manner. 

“Just think, $16.00 a year for all this, how much 
you be willing to pay if ‘teens were no association? WW] 
position would you be in if the association would 
denly cease to exist ? 

“Who wants to be a member of the Master Plumbe 
\ssociation? —[s it the jobber, the manufacturer or the p 
lic? No, it is the members of the Master Plumbers’ Ass: 

lation, who are united for protection in business, the 
tect vou and think that vou should help to prot: 
| They are vour friends, and [ trust that you 
this fact, since it has been called to your att: 
plainly. 
give this matter your careful consideration, 
any ashen information [ can impart, [ will 
you in person at any time you may 


oe —__ 


PROVIDENCE PLUMBERS HONOR FREDERICK C 
LEES. 


] 


The members of the Master Plumbers’ Associati 
Providence, R. I., paid a visit to the new home ot t! 
former president, Frederick C. Lees, at North Provide 
a few nights ago and held an old-fashioned house-wa! 
Ing party \lr. Lees was presented with a large m 
iny hall-clock, the presentation being made by Tho 
Ic. Manney Among the master plumbers who part! 
pated in the sood time were President C. P. Brenna: 
the association; Vice-President John F,. Davey, Secret 
James Phillips, Treasurer Thomas Tierney, Joseph 
pleton, James Catrell, William M. Keller, H. H. D 
phinee, Edward Barry, William M. Congdon, T!] 

E Manney, John C. Dunn, Henry L. Graham, 
\urphy, Fdear ©. Hurdis, Terrence Oakes, L. L. § 
ner and William Brennan. Several took part in the 1 


cal program which was provided 





The Vicious Quantitative Standard in Ventilation 


By William Henry Lynch. 


William Henry Lynch, Consulting Engineer on Ventilation, is an expert on both building and car ventilation. 
He is an Associate member of the Association of Railway Electrical Engineers, and is one of a Committee on Ven 
tilation which will report at the annual meeting in Washington, D. C., next year. Mr. Lynch as an inventor is 
an expert in both the principles of ventilation and the mechanical practice. His article is the pivot of the dis- 
cussion between the old and the new school. 


There is a method of ventilation that has come into This would be more nearly to fossilize than to standard- 
yeneral vogue in recent vears, and in certain circles is ize, 
ooked upon as the only scientific system, or the last word Phis is tundamentally so important and ) 
n the subject. It 1s called the “plenum” or pressure sys stood that | have had to emphasize it, but it really is 
tem. In practical working, it means the forcing of air inte simple and clear—so near the surface—that the w el 
| building, conducting it by ducts into the various rooms. that it had to be even stated! [n other tields, thi 
ind again conducting out what is supposed to be the ciple is understood as a matter of cours \ ; 
titiated air. At what point the inlet and the outlet shall tor imstance, 1s supposed to be s vanti 
be placed 1s not an essential part of this system Phe common sense as to take out a tinal patent while hi 
present practice seems to tavor the entrance of the au vention 1s in the formative stage Lt lhe Cee protects 
at the top and its exit at the floor, and to locate both meanwhile, he takes out a caveat 


it the same end or side of the room 


But there are certain other teatures that do seem to 


ve essentially a part of the system 
l‘irst, the quantity of air demanded. I[n practice this 
system requires 1,800 cubic feet per person, per hour, :- 





1 minimum quantity, and some authorities are not t 
ished with less than double that amount 
Second, since it would not be desirable to have so large f 
a quantity of outside cold air flowing in through the 
rooms, it becomes necessary that the air be heated before 
it is introduced into the rooms, 
\nother essential requirement is that the windows be 
kept closed, so that the air shall thow out only by thi 
channel provided for its exit. or that it may not be di 
verted from its prescribed channels 
It is not the first purpose of this* article to discuss 
haustively the merits or the defects of the plenum 
tem itself The latter is treated of here (in a secondar: 
vay) because of its essential relation to the main. sul 
iect—the present so-called standard applied to determin: 
effective ventilation By this standard, as a matter 61 
fact, a single factor is made the test of effectiveness, and 
that factor is the quantity of air-supplys 
Let us consider the reasonableness ot such a standart 
and its efttect upon ventilation first oft all, let us co William Henry Lynch. 
sider the reasonableness of any standardization at all 
to ventilation, at this stage of development. What 1> Has ventiletion teached & state of comnletences that 
the object of standardization? Its purpose may be de would call for of justify any stendardizati | rf 
fined to enforce a high degree of merit or etficiency mn there is anything that is in the caveat stage, and not 
practice, it means to fix upon a model or pattern am very far along at that, it is this very matter of ventila- 
then to exact general conformity thereto \ pattern 1 tion. \ithough in tts vital importance econd ¢ 
model involves completeness, finish, a reasonable ap othing else in hygiene and sanitation. it ect 
proach to perfection that has been notoriously neglected ipon which there 
When shall a thing be standardized? To standardiz an immoremce that ta aleoet ccloseal. oxen i ™ 
inything and to make it a pattern to which there will a theeretic. technical and oractical keawiedoe wauld coowm 
re enforced conformity, Is to put a check more or le- to he lMmperative \ithough this -tatement 1s } 
bsolute upon development \ standard 1s not a chang dogmatic in form. I] am confident that no on i Bae, 
ible thing but something fixed, settled, regular, constant the temerity to challenge its reasonablen: 
By this we see that standardization may be prematur: While agreement is not evidence 
nd if premature is an evil; it 1s tlogical and irratio: edge involves agreement. for truth | wh eemenlion 
beyond question. to itselt If there is any other subject of large and vital 
To stop the development of something so incomplet importance upon which there is so speci! ind complete 
nd imperfect and to crystalize it into a finality. to mak« disagreement as there is in regard to ventilat 
a pattern that right or wrong must be strictly adhered Hot occur to my mind it will take but a sunerficial 
and thus to check all progress towards maturity, enquiry with this phase of the subject t nd that ther 
iid not make for efficiency either present or future is almost no consensus of view. either as to the 
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or as to the practice 


| thought as to the prin- 


lew Is very great 
quantity of air is the first 
heve almost the only essential 
nphasized certainly is the only factor that 
has been “standardized”! his school has gone so far 


to finalize an ordinance and 


law this partial, exclusive and wholly premature 
andardization! 

chool, quality ot air and distribution, in 

‘actice, are practically considered wholly 


would seem almost neg 


that quality of air is a prime 
essential and > very ughest importance, and that 
distribution importance. Lhe question 
comparatively a Very sec 
recognized as a factor 
ixed upon tor standard 

equent wide application 
that evel I tne divergence; Ot VIewWw already 
the only points ot disagreement they should 
forbid any attempt at all at standardiza- 
isagreement ] LOO marked and wide LO be 
the matter too vital to be settled in a one 
lt would seem that the merest shred oi com 
vould demand that before standardization 
ven remotely +1 , ‘sted there should be some 

avreeme! mn this matter 

vo school are too apart to allow that both 
rht. It may be both are wrong. Who knows? Who 
determine At least no one faction has any right 
the other tactior ut of court There is abso 
but one rational ground upon which it may be rea 
assumed that the truth has been arrived at—itt 
ise of general agreement. Make it unanimous, 
not essential to my argument theretore to deter- 
vhich school is right, or whether either is right 


one thing 


~ 


only to be considered 1s the essential fact ot 

wide a disagreement | claim that even if the dis- 
ivreement noted were the only debatable ground it would 
h to forbid any thought of standardization while 
remains unsettled 

not cove;’r all the debatable ground. We 
have hardly begun to show the points of disagreement 
It is indeed not so much a question of what are the 
points of difference, but what points there are in which 
there 1 an agreement: let us note some only of these 
many points of difterenc: 

There is a difference of opinion, not only as to 
whether the time for standardization has yet arrived 
as already discussed, but whether any standardization at 
all. in connection with ventilation, now or later, will ever 
he practicable and eftective For quality—the most 1m 
portant ta - of all—Nature herself has tixed the stan 
dard. Quality a constant, not a variable quantity. To 

ake it an imperative standard today would rule out 
completely the ventilation system most in vogue, the only 
system to which the existing quantitative standard has 
any logical application, and the one in whose favor that 
standard unduly discriminates—the plenum ‘system! It 
that action were attempted by those who do not tavor 
the present standardization, the fight that would be 
on immediately would be such that abundant evidence-ot 
dicagreement would be discernible without a microscope. 


\s to distribution, that is something so varica‘le in its 


application to the thousand and one conditions th 


is inconceivable that any normal intelligence would 
tempt to make standards thereof to meet all cases. 

\s to quantity, if the present standard were dismi: 
there would be no call by the other school to hav: 
other standard enacted. With air of the quality stan 
provided by nature, with the attention given to distri 
tion that its importance deserves, quantity would take 
care of itself, for it would be necessary only to fol! 
the simple ruie to make the quantity of air as large 
all cases as the conditions will allow. To fix by stand 
what that quantity will be, and make it applicable to 
thousand and one cases, 1s impracticable; and standard: 
tion gives way in this case to a simple common-sense ru 
easily applied. By such a rule, we may hope at last 
approximate to what 1s true ventilation, or a condit 
induced as to air indoors as nearly as possible like 
the open air. I believe that if one will correctly anal, 
the essential conditions of successful ventilation, he 
come to the conclusion that to build up any sort of st 
dard that will be effective and satisfactory is practical! 
an impossibility Personally, I would prefer trying 

ut a big lake with a teaspoon, for in the latt 
ase there would be this advantage that every spoor 
taken out would be so much progress in the right dire 
tion. In the other case, there is always the danger 
doinge—what I believe is being done now by the existi 
quantitative standard—more harm than good. 

2. It is claimed by one school that heating air 
Sstroys its humidity, and that to rehumidify it is a pr 
lem—one that at the best has been solved only partia 
Also that great evil 
been the result of this form of air-vitiation. 


and in a very restricted degree. 


Without going into the matter exhaustively, let me g1 
some only of the evils actually charged against the 
humidified heated air that is provided by the ventilating 
system which is the only one that demands the present 
legal standard now ander discussion. 

In the city where I am writing, the citizens are p 
ing for the ventilation system under discussion probab! 
an average of $9,000 for each building. They are payi 
the added cost ot keeping up the system or for heatin: 
and forcing through the rooms for ventilation purpos: 
a hundred times more air than would be required meré 
for heating needs alone. My first statement 1s that all 
this expenditure is lost--that there is absolutely no valu 
in it! 
penditure at all has been made that give better ventila- 
tion than is provided in the ones referred to. There a: 
other schools, not far from this city where at a ve 
much smaller cost, both for installation and work 
the satisfaction given 1s such that the investment ts rig! 


There are schools in the city for which no e» 


ly considered a good one. 

To say that this first-mentioned expenditure is a 
loss, 1s only in part to express the financial loss. By t! 
use of that system the percentage of efficiency of 
schools 1s seriously lowered, probably from 25 per c: 
to 50 per cent and it may be much more. Do you rea': 
what this means It means that every dollar invest 
in school-buildings and school-property is discounted 
actual value to the per cent that the efficiency is sh 
It means a similar discount as to returns for every doll: 
expended annually in keeping up the schools! 

If a business-concern were making such a showine 
to its investment in plant and in the amount paid 
yearly in the running of the business how long wo 
it be likely to survive? 

But if this financial loss were all, it would be comp 
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ively nothing serious (he loss trom misapplication or tlere, by the way, is a torm of “race suicide” that ce 
suse in this city of a iew thousands—or millions, for serves all the attention the citizen can give 1 lt we 
that matter—is a matter of little public concern and would require an article by itself to give the available quotati 
ot be likely to create a ripple of excitement upon the In support of the claims above made, but the following 
irface of its gay life Whose business 1s it to care tale out of school ought to give somebody a jolt 
sut there 1s a further loss in the case of the city schools “The defeat of the school by the sameughare of the 
that 1s more seri1ous—a loss that 1s of concern to the most school is so common that we have ceased to marvel at it! 
humble citizen who is a parent or whose heart goes out he fatigue of pupils is such that what they have learned 
children and who would gladly protect their interests with great mnie and much review does not remain long 
ind rights. You will think incredible what | am going with them.—Now that we know what uses the troubl 
to tell you, but what I am here giving you is on bette and why education is almost physically impossible under 
iuthority than that of the writer would be. conditions of temperature and humidity common to ordi- 
According to this authority—and he is not unsupported nary systems of heating an ventilating, it is our duty 
the bad air in these expensively ventilated schools de to take stock of the trouble we have on hand and eget 
feats largely the very purpose of the schools! It makes rid of 1t as rapidly as possibl We are selling too many 
dificult to teach many if not all branches—language, short coffins in America.” 
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The ‘‘Fresh-Air’’ School Says the Devil is Interested in Ventilation as Now Practiced. 


vrammar, spelling, history, etc. It makes children stupid 3. That air for ventilation should not be heated— that 
It gives children headaches. And it does to them the to heat it betore sending it into the rooms 1s to devil 
worst possible thing that could happen to them from the it. It is contended that by heating the ais 
tandpoint of health—it lowers the vitality or power of depleted of certain qualities that are not restored 
resistance, upon which the human being must depend t by our present knowledge cannot be restored. | 
vard off diseases that are everywhere imminent. It necessary here that | prove this to be tru 
lestroys the only immunity from disease that a humart required of mv argument 1s the et that thi T 
eing can safely depend upon. taken and that it demonstrates a divergences 
lf that be true, you are prepared to learn that the dis that makes improper any standardizat 
lacement of pure air by artificially depleted air 1s re larly a form of seaniinaiiinatien shuns is charged with the 
ponsible for such diseases as tuberculosis, pneumonia responsibility of the harm that is being done! 
rip, catarrh, and directly or indirectly for many others t. That the cost of installation ot heated 
; that all? I do not know what more you would e» ts relatively too great 
ect, but our authority goes even further. He tells us 5. What the premature and unwarrantable standardi 
hat it makes criminals and 1s the cause of debility, pov zation of air quantity has a logical appl 
rtvy and insanity. one particular form of ventilation | that not t 
\nd this city is not the only place where this deplor has no application to other systen but that it. h; ' 
ble thing is true. This system 1s in its bad working tendency actually to check the development and introd 


rder throughout the whole country tion of other systems 
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betore beimny myer ted into 
thus heated is sO much 
other methods ot ventilation 
cost of ventilation 
the breathing zone. and 


outlet should be at the 


that in the working of the 
i outlet at the bottom, 
installation should be 
Upon other systems, 
would be only following 
the present standardization ' 
with the exception of the plenum 
ut trom the top is almost uni 
e, all air-exhausts are at the 


lmavine the ettect o standardization based upon 


ractice of the plenum system that would force the 


of air-exhaust ars at the Hoor'! 

) Phat windows are logical ventilators and that any 
system that forbids the fullest, freest use of them by the 

cupants of rooms by those most concerned— 1s faulty 

10. That in regard to present standardization, the laws 
and ordinances can be fully complhed with and yet with 
out giving real ventilation either as to quality, or dis 
tribution, or even as to the necessary quantity itself! 


ali of the above pomts there 1s essential divergence 


we remember that ventilation is both a science and 
that it involves tundamental principles and a me 
chanical application of these principles, also that ventilation 
Is mtimately associated with a wholly distinct thing—heat 
see that it becomes a complex subject. The almost 
conditions be met add further +o the complexity 
standardize such a= situation, in the face of absolute 
complete disagreement im principle and practice is like an 
attempt to standardize chaos itself. From a rational stand 
point, it 1s unthinkable 
\nother objection to this quantitative standard is the nar 
rowness of its application \ standard tor ventilation is 
intended to be and as a matter of fact 1s used as a general 
test of any system that may be proposed. For that reason 
it should have a universal application. It should cover all 
conditions and all methods. No standard is practicable in 
ventilation that will do this or begin to do it. How far 
short the existing standard falls 1s so much in daily evidence 
that there 1s little excuse for not seeing it 
lhe requirement has a two-fold application; it demands a 
certain quantity of air per person per hour—1,s800 cubic feet: 
and a certam amount ot space per person—600 cubic feet 
Try to apply these requirements to different situations. In 
school room the double application may be possible. — It 
bedroom the space requirement is possible, but quaritity 
not practicable for general enforcement. In a railroad car 
it is even less practicable \ car will seat, say, eighty per 
sons. It will carry more. The space available per person is 
only 60 cubie teet per person, or only ten per cent of th« 
standard demanded. Should the standard be insisted upon 
here, an 80-seated car would be allowed as to space to carry 
only eight persons and as to air quantity to carry anywhere 
from eight to eighty persons: according to our ability to 
change the air three times per hour tor cighty_ persons, or 
thirty times per hour for eight persons 
If we apply this standard to the berth of a sleeping car, 
we multiply many fold the absurdity of the requiremelit 
Consider the oereatel absurdity ot the exaction as to a sleep 
hag, in which as a matte) fact good ventilation 1t- 


ed with the head covered. out of doors where th 


temperature is low. If in a sleeping bag in a car berth, 
in the car itself good ventilation may be secured wit! 
recourse to the standard, why assume that the applicatio: 
the standard is necessary to secure it under the more ta 
able conditions of larger space? 

| find that the limitations of space forbid going over 
whole ground of the agreement at this time. More 
enough has been given already, however, to justify the 
of the word vicious as applied to this particular standard 
not to all other that may be proposed. Perhaps its w 
feature of the present standard is that it discriminates 
favor of only one system and a system thai 1s in bad rep: 
lf universally enforced, it would shut out all systems ex 
this one that is already in disfavor, and there are situati 
where, because of the impossibility of its application, 1t w 
shut out even this very system itself 

Its vicious character is seen best in actual working 
is a fact that in the city where I am writing there has lx 
for years a call for something in the way of ventilation 
take the place of this recognized failure—the plenum syste 
This protest has been megaphoned from the house to 
\nd all this time the door has been closed to anything 
fered in the way of ventilating systems that have not t! 
hallmark of this impossible standard! In authoritative ci: 
cles the king dies and lives again, and nothing doing. Tru 
tees are off again, on again, gone again, Gallagher, and 
nothing doing. The hot regions of the public schools ai 
making tuberculosis patients faster than they can be cur 
by the out-door cold-air treatment, and—nothing doing. Thi 
is due not to the lack of anything better being availab) 
It is due rather to the inherent persistency of this standard 
ized atrocity, and the closed door 1s a logical sequence. 

(ne vicious feature is the fact that it doesn’t die easi! 
when its time is up. Even those who see its faults ar 
inclined to prolong its life rather than simply putting an en 
io it. It 1s proposed, for instance, to reintorce it by stand- 
ardizing some more! That is going some. And so1s tobo 
caning: but tobogganing is not progress. If we must 
standardize something, let 1t be the season tor the straw hat, 
or the traditional piece of chalk, but as to this ill-conceived 
standard for preventing ventilation, give it anything rathe: 
than a new lease. One authority whose great abilities hav: 
brought deserved high recognition, proposes to ameliorate 
admittedly bad condition by standardizing eight more ta 
tors. That is like raising to the eighth degree the accentu 
ation of the inefficient. 

Sut, I will be asked, can we secure ventilation without 
standard? The answer is that it is the only way in which 
ean be secured. And this reminds me. The old darky seem: 
very happy after his wife's funeral, and when he was ask 
if he and his wite had not been getting along well togethe: 
answered that they “didn’t get along so well together as th 
did apart.” Ventilation and standardization will get alo: 
better apart than together. That they are not getting on w: 
together now—after these years of opportunity for mutt 
adjustment—is a fact of which the evidence is overwhelmn 

If'rom a recent address Dr. Edward Clark, of Buffalo 
qu ted as tollows: 

“The subject of proper ventilation of school buildings 
still an unsettled »roblem and its proper solution will dep: 
to a great extent upon expert engineering skill.” 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of Chicago scho 
in her latest report made a statement of like import. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. The question t! 
presses for consideration is whether this discredited fa 
shall be prolonged, or whether it be discontinued. 

is to be more legislation in connection with 


subject, the following is suggested as a substitute motion 
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That no system of ventilation be allowed which forbids 
the free opening of windows at the pleasure of those most 
concerned. 

That for devitalized air we substitute air de-standardized. 
The space editor just handed the writer a punctuatior 
nark and said it was the last one he had. This brings 
me to a full stop and the argument far from exhausted 
lf more 1s needed, therefore, we can come back. Meat 
time the case may well be rested upon the fact that 
there is almost nothing in ventilation that is settled 
\s to temperature, the discussion 1s hardly begun. Drafts 
To thousands of people a draft is the skull and cross 
bones, while to others it 1s a mere bogey \s to out 
lets one would have them at the floor, another at the 
ceiling. Is it dust? One would try to tix by statute thi 
amount allowable. Another would standardize, if any 

thing, the allotted peck of dirt 

Carbon dioxide, once thought to be poison, is now be 
lieved to be not uurttul, and an indicator only of vitiation 
Others now claim it 1s not even a true indicator and that 
air is bad because of what it lacks—because it is depleted 

And so it goes with all the other tactors—volume, qual 
ity, distribution—no agreement anywhere 

There is but one conclusion: There 1s nothing in 
ventilation of which we yet have the last word, and to 
finalize anything about it now 1s to standardize not know!l- 
edge but ignorance, and an ignorance that 1s colossal 
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PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY. 


The Abram Cox Stove Co., American and Dauphiu 
streets, Philadelphia, has been taking on additional tout 
dry hands. 

The first account of the estate of William Sellers, tor 
mer head of the William Sellers Co., manufacturers 
of tools, equipment, ete., who died in February, 1905, was 
fled by the executors December sth. It shows that de 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association, with which 
a number of manufacturers of plumbing, steam-fitting and 
lighting materials are connected, held its 203d meeting 
December 7th, at the Manufacturers’ Club. It was pra: 
tically decided to accept the invitation of the New Eng 
land Foundrymen’s Association to attend their annual 
banquet at Boston, Jan. 11, 1911 The Philadelphians 
will go in a special chartered-car for their comfort and 
ae @ sign to the Boston “boys”? that “we uns ain t asleep, 
you know.” 

The Sanitary Heating Co., 1420 Chestunt St.. is su 
cesstully exploiting its “Solar Grand” gas-heating ap 


pliance, designed for homes. 


Bang the iron while its red-hot! So thinks Thomas 
I... Makin, heating expert, of 2220 Bridge St. When 
Thomas awoke December 5th and saw three feet of snow 
he rushed into print: “Now is the time—prepaie for 


winter; all methods of heating installed; let me estimate.’ 
It did it—landed good orders. Go to, thou, and do like 
wise. 

Contracts for heating plant installations were made 
during the week ending December 10th as follows: F. | 
Brown—on Germantown avenue tor the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co., cost, $300; G. P. Oberhaltzer—at 2517 
North Ninth St.; Frank W. Taylor & Son, at 1125 to 1135 
South St., cost $450. 

Pavers and rammers, who are somewhat closely con 
nected with plumbing operations, especially street sewer 
and house connections, have “demanded” $4 per day tot 
eight hours’ work. The present wages are $3.50 per day 
for pavers and $3 for rammers 

Joseph K. Cassel has the contract to install a heating 
plant at 540 High St., cost $125. Charles H. Gerlach will 
install a $175 heatine plant at 2012 Dickinson St 

W. G. Moore, sanitary expert of Newport, R. [.. who 
iS supervising the new sewerage disposal plant at Hadd 
field, N. J.. is laid up with the grip. 
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kdward Tyson has opened a new plumbing and heat 
ing establishment in the Swartley Building, North Wales, 
Pa. 

John Gribbel, who trades as John J. Grittin & Co 
manutacturers of gas-meters, 1530 Race St.: John Wiste 
bock, iT John Kisterbock w Son, 002 Alarket St., and 
Wilham Ek. Helme, of Helme & Mellhenny, manuta: 
turers Of water and gas-meters, 1359 Cherry St., have bee 
nominated as candidates itor directors of the Unto 
League, Philadelphia’s most exclusive social organizatio 
The League has just moved into its new club house o1 
South Fifteenth street, erected especially flor its use 
a cost of over $250,000 
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PATERSON PLUMBERS PLAN THEATER PARTY. 


Paterson, N. ] 


The Master Plumbers’ Association , 
ts members anal 


has decided to give a theater party to 1 
their triends on Wednesday evening, Jan. 11, 1911, at 


the new Majestic theater in that city Just where thi 
banquet 1s to be held has not yet been decided upon 
The members have recently decided that in the future 


they will not include any sewer connections trom. the 
street to the curb line in contracts. Under the new ord: 
nance adopted by the board of public works, the board 
has made a contract for this work with MeckKiernan & 
Bergen The plumbers will have nothing further to 
do with the street openings while the ordinance is. in 
effect and will notry all architects Property Owners nm 
the future will have to go to the city hall and make thet 
OW arrangements tor street openings 
e+e 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS FROM CHICAGO 
TO MILWAUKEE FOR THE A. §S. OF IL 
OF P. AND S. E. 


\rrangements have been made with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway for a special train for the exclusive a 
commodation of the members of the American Society of 
Inspectors of Plumbing and Sanitary Engineers to leave 
Chicago at 8 a. m., February 6th, arriving in Milwaukee at 
10 a. m., in ample time for the opening of the sixth annual 
meeting of that society. This train will be made up ot 
C. M. & St. P. sleeping cars, observation-library car and 
dining car in which breakfast will be served 

\ll members and guests contemplating attending the con 
vention are requested to notify Secretary Thos. J. Claffy, 215 
Madison St., Chicago, so that necessary accommodations can 
be provided. Should there be sufhcient number to warrant 
it, arrangements will be made for special train to run a 
second section and Carry same equipment as this tram 

It is earnestly requested that the members arrange to go 
as above, thus affording an excellent opportunity to get a 
quainted and have an enjoyable time en route 


— i 


PREPARE FOR THE NEXT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MASTER PLUMBERS. 


The Association ot Master Plumbers in Galveston, Te 
1S evolving plans for the two conventions 1] wl have 
on its hands some time in June, 1911, when the Texa: 
\ssociation of Master Plumbers and the National A- 
sociation of Master Plumbers will hold their annual mee 
ings in that city 

lor some time past. ever since it was announced that 
the Galveston plumbers has raised a tund of $2,000 as 
nucleus for the entertainment of the national body, th 
master plumbers of the city have been holding meeti 
every Tuesday evening, during which plans have bee 
evolved and wavs and means discussed ror the entertain 
ment of the many visiting delegates and their ladt 

->-? 


\rchitect Frank Glaichauff, of Columbus, ©., ha 
pleted plans and specitications for a recreation building 
to be erected at the St. Vincent Orphan Asvlum in [ast 
Columbus, O. The building will be of brick and tw: 
stories high. It will contain an auditorium, shower bath, 


1 


swimming pool and play rooms 
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SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL-VEN- 
TILATION IN BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 

invited to investigat 

Benton Harbor, Mich 

Wm. Wright, the 

centers, at 

Wright 

ventilating system there 

Ventila 


. | 
ventilating attachment to 


St effective 


[his apparatus ts not 
reates no dratts and yet 

t  air-admussion 
[he device 1s the 
i Chicago ventilat 
nany years to the study 
Mir. Lynch, in consider 
the subiect has been dap 
Ventilation of the Associa 

ngineers 

superintendent Wright and his teach- 
that the pupils were kept in 
the purity of the air-condi 
rmerly common, are now un 
(hicago, 1s the architect 
Benton Harbor, Mich... in 


hi 


Lynch system of ventilation, 

that hi; ) creat satisfaction that it 1s attracting 
Wle attention from school boards and educators who 
are looking for better results than have been realized 
trom the more c y systems that have been adopted 
Downs, 


connection 


speaking of his 
chia Cmerit. sar 

or the Benton tlarbor 

er the impression, shared in by 


igineers generally, that the best 


c 


the one then and 
r heated-air system 
system would have been 


time wholly » myself and the Board 


mucatioy 1] considered rather ex 
ve With a view merely to greater economy, | 
ome method of ventilation that 
nably economical and effective. In 
| «discovered an expert en- 
city whose system appealed to me so strong 
ly that I determined to embody it in my specifications and 
recommend it to the Board of Education. I might savy 
here, that this svstem was new » me and that the 
theories upon which it was ba was somewhat in con- 
tict with the ideas of vei held by mvself at the 
and by other architects. I watched, therefore, with 
interest the result of the innovation, and it is 
‘ally a matter of congratulation that this result 
proved to dpe even more satistactory than | had expected 
The results were so thoroughly satistactory that under 
the instructions of the Board of Education, I installed 
the same system in another school-building that was 
erected during the past season 
‘The main features of the system are an ample supply 
of outdoor air, supplied by a natural-air movement with- 
out objectionable drafts. The windows are utilized for 
the screen intakes which are easily controllable and in 
a degree automatic action. The vitiated air is carried 
ut by suitable ducts, with the outlet near the ceiling. 


‘It is not the least of the merits of this system that 
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it allows the opening of the windows freely, when 


outside temperature makes it suitable. 

“The necessity of closed windows in the working 
the plenum system has been one of the most objectio: 
able features of the system, and in this city, at lea 
has awakened the strongest protest on the part ot 
teachers resulting in an order by the superintend: 
that the windows be opened three times daily and tl 
It is needless to say tha 
this action is a virtual condemnation of the system. 

“It is hardly necessary to emphasize the importar 


room flushed with fresh air 


of good ventilation, more particularly for children 
the public schools Having made a specialty ot schoo 
irchitecture, I found in this important matter of ventila 
tion a problem, the solution of which was difficult t 
find in the general practice or in the text-books. I 
it has been my good tortune to discover and to be the 
first to adopt a system that gives promise of being the 
ideal system of the future is naturally very gratifying 
“In any system of ventilation, however simple it may 
be, the element of individual control is important, an: 
it is a matter of congratulation that in this important firs: 
test of this new method the intelligent conscientiou: 
care and management on the part of Superintendent o 
Schools William R. Wright, and also of Janitor Robert: 
left nothing to be desired. As the matter stands, so far 
as my own knowledge and observation goes, the Lynch 


system in the Benton Harbor Schools represents the 


highest phase of school-ventilation.” 
>-? 


CONVENTION DATES. 


January 17 and 18, 1911—The 17th annual meeting 
Wisconsin Master Plumbers’ Association, at Green Bay, 
The officers of the association are: President, George 
Reeke, Green Bay, Wis.: vice-president, Louis Sonntag, She 
boygan, Wis.; secretary, P. H. Ryan, Appleton, Wis.; treas- 
urer, kred E. Green, Janesville, W1s. 

January 17, 18 and 19, 1911—-The 21st annual meeting of 
the Iowa Master Plumbers’ Association, at Waterloo, Ia. The 
board of directors will meet January 16th in the same cits 
The officers of the association are: President, J. F. Garvey 
Mason City, Ia.; vice-president, C. G. Bosch, Burlington, Ia 
treasurer, J. F. Gearen, Sioux City, Ia.; secretary, H. B. Mc- 
Carten, Dubuque, la.; organizing secretary, J. A. Farrel!, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

January 24, 25 and 26, 1911.—The 17th annual meeting ot! 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
in the Engineering Societies’ Building, New York City. The 
officers of the society are: President, J. D. Hoffman, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; first vice-president, R. P 
solton, New York City: second vice-president, S. R 
Lewis, Chicago; treasurer, U. G. Scollay, New York City: 
secretary, Wm. M. Mackay, 113 Beekman St., New York 
City 

January 25 and 26, 1911.—The 19th annual meeting of the 
[linois Master Plumber’s Association, at Springfield, III 
with headquarters at the St. Nicholas hotel. The officers ot 
the association are: President, Frank U. Patterson, Spring 
field, Ill.: first vice-president, W. J. Hilliard, Elmhurst, Ill 
second vice-president, C. D. Brownell, Champaign, IIl.; treas 
urer, Wm. Schlegel, Belleville, Tll.; secretary, W. C. Haviland 
Aurora, III. 

February 6, 7 and 8, 1911.—The sixth annual meeting of the 
American Society of Inspectors of Plumbing and Sanitar: 
Engineers, at Milwaukee, Wis. The officers of the society 
are: President, W. G. Williamson, Detroit, Mich.; first vice 
president, Edw. F. Kane, Wilmington, Del.; second vic: 
president, C. I. Putts, Jr., Baltimore, Md.; secretary and treas 
urer, Thos. J. Claffy, 215 Madison St., Chicago. 

June 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1911—The 23rd annual convention 
the National Association of Master Steam and Hot-Wate: 
Fitters. Place of meeting not yet decided upon, but it wil! 
probably be in Chicago. The officers of the association are 
President, Charles A. Geoghegan, New York City; vice-pres 
ident, Edward B. Denny, Newark, N. J.; treasurer, Juan 
\Imirall, New York City: secretary, Henry B. Gombers, 26) 
West Broadway New York Citv. 








By Henry D. McCormack, C. E. 
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ROOF FLASHINGS. 


Wherever a pipe passes through a root, some means 
must be provided tor keeping rain irom entering the 
building through the Naturally the means 


idopted will depend to a great extent upon the kind of 


opening 


roof, for it stands to reason that a method which would 
be perfectly satisfactory in the case ot a shingle rool 
would not be applicable to a metal roof, and neither the 
means adopted on the shingle roof or the tinned root 
would be suitable for a slag or tarred root. The prote 
tion against rain where pipes pass through roofs 1s called 
lashings, and consists of making and setting in place 


protective shield sheet metal, which can, in some man 
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Fig. 11. Simple Method of Flashing. 


be made tight to or around the pipe, and so soldered 


r otherwise interworked to the roofing material as t 
nake a watertight bond. 
A simple method of flashing shingled roofs, which 1 
llowed quite generally throughout the United States, 
shown in Fig. 11. With this method a double-hub piece 
soil pipe is cut of such length that when set in place 
he top of the hub will project but slightly, say one-hali 
ch, above the upper side of the pipe-opening through 
e roof, as shown in Fig. 11. This length of pipe is ther 
lked in place, after which a piece of sheet lead is slipped 
under the first row of shingles above the pipe a suf 
ient distance so that the second row of shingles will 
erlap, and not let rain water beat up beyond the flash 
x to follow down under the sheet lead into the building 
(Ince the sheet lead is in place—and it might be neces- 
ry to clip a couple of the shingle nails before the sheet 
ad can be placed—the workman commences to beat the 
1d down on the lower side, until it lays with a snug fit 


1 ; ry ’ , ’ ’ 

close to the pipe hub When beating the lead, care must 
alt teh | 7 -] 1 } }, ' 7 

be exercised not to Work 1 too thin whoer&re it Tests O}1 


top of the hub. It the work is done heedlessly, without 


easing up on the Hashing while working it, the plumbet 
will find to his disgust that, just when the lead beg: t 
t around the pipe, the top edge otf the hub its eithei 


peeping through or the iead is so thin that the flashing 1 
no good \s soon as the lead is 
the sides and lower edge can be tacked to the shinel 
with short nails having large heads After this a round 
disc can be cut from the flashing over the center outlet 
ot the pipe, leaving about 1! 
worked down inside of the hub, as indicated in the illus 
tration The next step is to find or cut a piece of pips 


of the required length to top off or finish the vent stack 


ind this piece of pipe must be calked into the hub which 
projects above the roof (;reat care must be exercised in 
calking the joint and the lead must not be too hot when 


pouring, or all the previous good work will be spoil 


lt the calking-lead 1s too as it will burn a hole richt 


through the flashing where it comes in tact, iter 
the joint is safely poured careless use of the calking te 
will cut through the sheet lead his method of flashing 
pipes requires considerable skill in sheet-lead working 


order to beat the flashing on the lower side of the pip: 


-down to the roof surtace I'vidence of this statement 
may be seen on the roots of many buildings, where thi 
sheet lead is humped and buckled as th dresse 
place by a helper 
\ method of Hashing de vised tol the he nent ) thie 
vho cannot work sheet lead 1 hown in Fig. 12 LI 


method is most easily applied to a one-half pitel 

but may be used in connection with roofs of any angl 
nstead of extending the soil stack vert ally throuch thi 
roof, a one-eighth, one-sixth or one-sixteenth bend, as the 
case may require, is calked on the pipe, and the face 
the bend is turned so that it is parallel with the plane oft 
the roof. as shown in the tllustratio The sheet lead 


flashing is then worked up under the.shingles, as in the 
former case, but in this instance it lays almost flat on 
the roof and requires but little beating to work it into 
place. After it has been tacked down to the shingles, as 


previously explained, another one-eighth bend, or 


sixth bend, or a bend of whatever angle 1s complementar 
to the one already in — and will turn the stack ag 
in a vertical direction, is calked into the hub of the t 
truding bend. After this is safely accomplished, a short 
piece of pipe may be calked inte that bend to give finish 
to the pipe and complete the stacl BRetore w Im¢ he 


flashing in place with this method, and before the second 
bend ic calked into the hub, a brace or support should be 


placed af @ TO prevent the pipe Heme driven inward trom 


the flashing by the force of the blows used in calking. 
This is a more expensive method of flashi t the 
one pre yious ly described, as it necessifai thi 1s€ of 
two additional fittings and the two extra joint lo partly 
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this additior | flashed much 
tor it takes n less tin oO work the flashing 
(On the other nd, this method interposes an 
pipe in the former 

one-eighth bend. 

used to a consid 


and may well he 


both of the met s desert in the foregoing para 
vraphs necessitate utting Of pipe and using of pieces 
on which there are In the method about to be ex 
plained, the proces ru simpler, less expensive and 
Oo hubs may be used. This 

e in Fig. 13, and may be 

trom flat roots upwards. In 

| pipe, a, made out ot 

tf soil pipe of the 


made suf 
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Fig. 12. Flashing for Non-Lead Workers. 


hciently loose so that it will easily slip over a length ot 


pipe. The lower end ot the lead pipe is then cut at an 


1 


angle having the same pitch as the roof on which it its 
| 


to be used, and it 1s next soldered to a piece ot sheet 
lead, b, which 1s the flashing proper This made-up 
flashing 1s placed on the root above the outlet cut for 
the vent stack to pass through, and a piece of soil pipe, 
without a hub, is slipped through the collar of the flash 
ing and calked in place. The workman then mounts the 
root, fastens the flashing to the shingles by means of 
nails, after which he makes the flashing watertight around 
the pipe. To do this the top edge of the collar 1s worked 
out, so that a ring of putty, white lead and lamp wick 
can be inserted; the collar is then bent back into place, 
thereby forming a bead, which is packed full of the plas 
tic material, which effects a seal 

Up to the present time the flashings described are for 
use in ordinary climates, where the weather 1s not ex 
tremely cold. In the far northern latitudes of America, 
however, the weather 1s so cold during winter months 
that hoar trost will collect in soil, waste and vent stacks 
flashed in the ordinary way, sometimes completely ob 
structing the outlets This formation of hoar frost can 


be checked to a great extent, and sometimes entirely pre 
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vented, by using a flashing similar to the one shown 
Fig. 14. In this method of flashing a hubbed piece 

pipe is used, but, instead of keeping the top edge of tl 
hub even with the upper side of the outlet cut throu, 
the roof, it is extended the full height to which the sta 


a 
Fig. 13. Flashing Without Cutting Pipe cr Using Hubs. 


extended, which should not exceed 18 inche: 

is then made, as in the case of Fig. 13, but 
instead of the collar fitting the pipe, it 1s made sufficient], 
large to slip over the hub. In consequence of the extr: 
large size, when the flashing and pipe are in place, ther: 
is an annular space of about 1 inch all around the pip« 
between the iron and the sheet lead. The hole throug! 
the roof must be cut correspondingly large; then, whe: 
the plumbing installation is in use, and the building o 
cupied, the hot air which rises to the attic will fill th: 
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Fig. 14. Flashing for Northern Climates, 


space between the pipe and the flashing, thereby m 
taining a sufficiently high temperature to prevent 
formation of hoar frost within the pipe. 

\t the top edge of the soil stack the sheet lead ot 
collar is turned over into the hub, where it 1s ca 
securely into place. In order to calk the flashing 1 


| 


hub a short ring of pipe, of about the depth of the 
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must be cut from length and calked in with the flash 
ing. When this form of tlashing is used the stack should 
be stayed well, just below the roof beams, to prevent its 


being swayed by the wind or moved 
other 


trom its position by 
forces. 

[In buildings where the wrought-pipe system of 
age 1s used, the pipes may be flashed by the method illus 
trated in Fig. 15. Of course, as the wrought pipe is mad: 
with the Which 


wints cannot be used 


threads, ot other methods 


to 


up screw any 


require the lead be calked into 
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Fig. 15. Flashing for Wrought-Pipe System. 

No system ot drainage would be complete tn itself unless 
the 
stacks 


pass 


root devised, sO) that 
oft that 


through 


some means tor flashing was 


could he 
This 1s 


system ol 


material 
the 
Durham 


soil, waste and vent 


made tight where they root 
equally true of the wrought-pipe or 
house drainage, and to meet that requirement a special 
fitting has been designed. The method oft flashing a root 
pipe the 


A special coupling, which has an especially 


where a wrought passes through 1s shown in 


illustration. 
deep recess outside of the thread line, is what forms the 


seal. In order to use this method a length of threaded 


pipe is screwed in place so that the top will project the 


right distance above the roof level. A lead or copper 
flashing, made up with a collar slightly larger than the 
pipe, having first been set in place The recessed Coup 
ling is then screwed onto the pipe, as shown in the illus 
tration, thereby completing the flashing of the pipe at 
this point. If it is desirable to extend the stack highet 


Call bye 


than this point, a piece of pipe of suitable length 


screwed into the coupling it 1s desirable. Or even nec 


essary, to have this Hashing coupling a _ sutt height 
Hat 


cannot back up and overtlow the collar into the building 


cient 


above the root, particularly on roots, so that water 


Six inches. no doubt. will be a sufhctent distance in most 


Cases 
No treatment of the subject of root flashings would 
be complete without some reterence being made to 


iustable root flanges. 
all 


LIoned 
yeaf§rs, 


The roof flashings previously met 
WVitha 


" | 
anuractured 11 


are made by workmen on the job 


recent however. root flanges m 
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shop and made adjustable, so as to be adaptable to roofs 


ot any pitch, have been put on the market and mark an 


other step 1n the direction ot manutactured eroods 1h the 


plumbing business 


->-? 


BRACING A TANK. 


By W. H. Wakeman. 


fhe large circle in the illustration represents a tank 
located in a corner of my boiler room lt is made of 
boiler iron to insure durability, but no pressure is cat 
ried on it. The smaller circle near the center represent 
a 3-in. pipe through which steam at low pressure escape 
to the atmosphere \n inlet pipe is located near the 


bottom, and an outlet pipe is provided at 
bottom 
Very 


which 


hot water 1s discharged into this tank. from 


steam rises rapidly, then the water runs into the 


sewer. As originally set, this tank would shake badly 


when ik 6USe, caused hy hot water cominY mto a cool 


tank, and by the agitation of this water after the tank had 


become heated. This caused violent vibration of the 


COT) 


necting pipes, which was both annoying and dangerous 

\ hole was drilled in each brick wall tormine the cor 
ner Threads were cut on both ends of an iron rod 
Ye-1n. in diam., and nuts titted to them \ good die and 
tap such as ought to be found tn every plumber’s and 
steam-fitter’s outht, was utilized tor this purpose. When 


the rod was in place as shown, a washer was put on ea h 
his 


end and the nuts screwed on prevents all vibration 
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to 
Bracing a Tank. 
and proves satistactory \ny good helper can do a job 
ot this kind, as there is nothing complicated about it 
requiring skilled labor. Oy mechanical training. and the 
results secured are well worth several times the cost ot 
doing the rob 
~>-+?> 
A Pertinent Question. 

It 1s taking Soe rime ror the ood (>T STOTrwIES anent the 
discovery of the North Pole to sweep past lone sme 
this belated one trom old Kentucky 

The owner of a plantation said to a favorite darky 

“Nose, thev’ve discovered the North Pole.’ 

ae Deed!” exclaimed the old nevre “Vv he re atl = eT \ 


body’s Magazine 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


NEW METHODS FOR OLD 














“ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE.” 


Kditor “Domestic Engineering” 


the business 


\lost every master in 


believes that it 1s decided advantage anda 


y hit to have the legend. “All estimates furnished free,” 


his business stationery, and perhaps on the show 


WITOOWS ais) 


In the mrst place, if the master 15 Up to snuff. the esti- 


mate 1s not furnished free. for as been figured into 


+} ] 


e general expense and 1 a case, someone else 
Is paying, or has paid for that particular estimate that 
red upon. So why continue the deception? 
it trom another angle, it can be said that no 
ver fully appreciated the thing that they got for 
nothing. So why continue to throw this bluff about free 
estimates: 
Still another class of people are so constituted that the 
re you give them, the more they expect of you So. 
why continue to advertise the fact that you are 
‘asy mark? 
Thinking these matters over some time ago, I came to 
conclusion that the best thing I could do was to 
remove that sign from my business stationery and I have 
These few words I! write as a little lesson on 
(Consistency 
ace 


THE PLUMBER AND THE HARDWARE-MAN. 
Editor “Domestic Engineering” | notice that there have 
everal letter ' late, relating to this supposedly valu 
able accession to our ranks and IT would like to give them 
few things to chew npon. One of the main arguments of the 


1 


opposing clan hat the hardware-man is a better 


business man than the plumber. This may be true in many 
imstances, but 1f he is such a crackerjack of a business mat 
why has he suffered the hot-air furnace business to go to the 
point that it has reached? Time was when there was som 
money in the furnace business. Is it so to-day when an 
installation will be made for a profit of ten dollars or less? 
rhe hardware-man (good business man that he is perhaps) 
has been guilty of the very thing that has caused the down 
of many a plumber, viz., cutting prices to get the work 
1as got a limited knowledge of heat anyway, and when 
he attempts to figure up a job it 1s an even bet that it is shv 
on results. He does not, and has never had the name of em 
ploying first-class mechanics at the plumbing and heating end 
of his business. In the past 20 vears (and they have been 
mnonkeying at the plumbing business for that length of time) 
this same hardware-man has never been able to get it through 
his head that our crafts were separate and distinct branches. 
What he wants is a man who can (and will) do evervthing. 
Look at the “ads” inserted for workmen in some of the trade 
papers. They read about like this: 
“Wanted—A first-class tinsmith and plumber.~ One that 


heating, steamfitting and gasfitting. Steady 


can do hot-water 
work the vear around. Wages $18 per week.” 
There you have three separate trades to be united in one 
for which he is to receive the princely sum of $18 a 
week: less, in some instances, than helpers are paid in our 


crafts. This is not all. Should there ever be a time when 











there is nothing doing in the tin-gas-plumbing-steam-sho; 
the unhappy occupant will be requested to either go behi 
~ 


1 


the counter and sell rat-traps, or hike to the country an 
stick up a windmill or two. 

Nor does the hardware-man make a good association mem 
ber. He either has not time to attend, or believes not in the 
plumbers’ associations, or he is tied up to his own associa 
tions. The hardware-man does not seem to be able to recog 
nize plumbing and steamheatitig as a business, but thinks « 
it rather as a trade on a par with his tinning shop, and unti! 
the time comes when he shall acquire a much broader out 
look than he has at present, I, for one, fail to observe how 
he is going to be ot the slightest aid to the plumbing a 
steam and hot-water business. Trusting that you may see 
fit to publish this letter, I remain, 

“Lead Pipe.” 
ose 


WHY NOT KNOCK OUT ONE CAUSE FOR CALL 
ING THE PLUMBER A ROBBER? 


editor “Domestic I:ngineering”’:—On some parts of ré 
pair work there is simply nothing to it from any stand 
point Take the case of putting in a new fuller ball 
It is a job that any kid, 12 years old, can do after h: 
Why not educat 
the householder to do this for himself? 


has seen it done two or three times 
Suppose that 
Vou have tO send a Journeyman to do the job: tle Wi 
make it last two hours, anyway, and the job will cos! 
the owner anywhere from two to three dollars. Do you 
blame him for kicking at that price for a job that really 
is not worth more than a quarter at the most I do not 
for 1 know that [ would make a howl myself? On smal! 
repairs there is not one dollar in it for the master if h 


‘ 
‘ ; 


charges what the job should come to from the household 
er’s side of the question. Replacing a closet bowl 01 
tank is quite another matter. Now, I had sooner se 
the fuller ball for fifteen or twenty cents and let the 
owner fix the thing for himself and keep my mechan: 
busy) on other work, than to send him on any such job 
Packine radiator valves is another thing that might b 
put in the same class with the fuller ball. 

| have noticed that these two things seem to frais: 
hob with the customers, and I see no reason why th: 
should continue to give trouble along the same old Ii 
forever. 

I trust that vou will see fit to let this letter go in the 
paper, as I should ijike to have the opinions of some 
the others in the business GG 
++o° 


WANTS TO KNOW. 











Editor of “Domestic FEngineering’:—I have installe 
several vapor jobs this season for the first time and 
would like to know if the heating trade generally cons! 
ers these more economical than hot water for residences 
I would be very glad to receive information through yo 
columns. I have been a subscriber to your paper 
the last two years and consider it a great help. V: 
truly yours, 


\Marvland . M 
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YE OLDEN-TIME PLUMBING TALES. 





By W. H. Prescott. 





There is, perhaps, no more famous (of its kind of 
fame) spot in the East than “The Bamboo Tree.” There’s 
only the one tree, too, mind you; and it’s at the foot of 
Pine street, Camden, N. J. It is known to many “hobo” 
plumbers and steamfitters, “traveling the East” in search 
of “jobs”’—and to say “I’ve been ‘Under the Bamboo 
Tree’ is as good as saying “I’ve traveled” to these same 
“tramp plumbers, broken-down gasfitters and rum-soaked 
allied craftsmen. 

Here one morning the “Bewailer of Good Old Plumb 
ing Days” was tound—seated on an old laundry carrier, 


under the bamboo tree—king, as it were. of the motle\ 


group scattered around. 

“Blest 1f there isn’t young Chino!” the veteran plum 
ber exclaimed, as a red-faced huckster came down the 
path from Gordon’s corner—“Gee! boy, how they goin’? 


“| feel just like the breaking up of a hard winter, dad,” 


responded Chino, Jr. “I slept in the lumber yards last 
night and some blankety blank stole my kicks.” 

“Plenty more shoes, kid,” said the old man. “Just go 
down to th’ ‘dump’ and pick out what you want—City 
emptied over forty wagonloads o’ junk last night: vo 
ought to find a pair of Romeos.’ 


+e 


“Sure, thing,” assented Chino, Jr. “Say, dad, when did 


you say you met my old man last?” 


“Day before he died, kid. Ave, me! that must be nigl 
thirty years ago—when you was in th’ soap-box cradk 
[ tell you boy, those were the palmy days of plumbery, 


and don’t you forget it! Why, son, your dad, with his 


push-cart plumbing shop, could put ‘em all to sleep, and 
don’t you forget it!” 

“Well, before you start in to tell me about it, pop. 
let’s chase the duck I’m as dry as a furnace and 
thirsty as a pump! Here Kaney—go get a dime’s wort! 


of sudes!” 

A rough-bearded tin roofer took the “kettle” and dim: 
and fairly flew up to Gordon’s tavern 

“Ves, son,” continued the “Veteran Bewailer,” “them 


was the juicy days of plumbery! Why, your dad was 1: 
Haddonfield one day with his push cart shop and Harry 
Scovel’s water-back blew up with a genuine Fourth oi 
July bang. Seems though Providence did it just because 
Chino’d struck the village. He was passing the hous: 
when it happened and when he heard the pop! sizz! bang 
it-t-bang! he ducked, naturally. Thought some one he had 
done a job for was taking a shot at him. Then a big 
Tom Cat, with scalded hair fell at his feet and begat 
clawing his socks. Then part of the kitchen fell out into 
the yard; there was steam to burn; plaster and shingles 
to give ’way, and the explosion was over. By the time 
the steam and dust had lifted Chino had his tools lined 
up, ready for work. ‘I'll be called; I know 1 will,’ says 


’ 


he. And he was. At least ten excited people stood « 
the house steps calling for him—as well as on Heaven, 
the doctor, and undertaker. ‘Get who you please, ot 
course,’ says Chino, ‘but I’m the plumber. Want your 
water back repaired—or will you have a new one in? 
‘You can put me in a new one,’ says the hired girl— bu 
you see she was too scared to know whether she wanted 
a water back or a pull-back. Well, Scovel knew Chino; 
so he says ‘Come in and fix her up,’ and Chino butts into 
the job—‘where is the little water back?’ says he, looking 
for it where it had once been. ‘Oh, there you are,’ he 
says, as he sees it up on the top of Widow Jone’s house 
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‘T'll get you, my 
wont, man! says the Widow Jones. ‘Don't you dare 
climb on my house, man. If you do—’ and she shook 
a stove poker towards him, ‘l’lIl—I'll strike you! so there, 
now! ‘I’ll tool’er,’ says Chino, and with that he struck 


on a run around the house. the Widow’ aiter him 


‘Lap one! judgment! vells Chino as he made _ the 
first round He yelled on the second, third, an 
urth laps, and then there was no Woidov Het 
' 
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‘*He Struck on a Run Around the House, the Widow After Him.” 


wind gave out on the three—and three-quarters hus 
Chino had her. Up he clambers the porch, skins up the 
root, rolls the water back to the ground, slides down 
sate to home and makes off to Scovel’s with the prize 
ist as the Widow velled, ‘Come back vou loater!' I’ve vot 
me second wind! ” 

At this point Kaney appeared with the “duck” and 
handful of pretzels 

\s the “Great Bewailer” raised the big dinner bucket 
to his mouth he dizzly remarked “This ought to be 
good tor rheumatism, son.’ 

“Why so?” asked Chino, Jr 

“Its full of hops,’ was the answer, whereat Chino, |: 
let forth a roar of laughter that brought four of the neat 
by stablemen out to see the fight.” They went back de 
iected—no fight, for once. 

The bucket and contents were passed around to such 
comments and remarks as: “How’s work in Pittsburg. 
Mike?” “On the hog.” “Where you been, Bandy? hain’ 
seen you since we was on th’ job at Reading?” “Dow: 
lLantic City Nothing doing—so’s come up _ her 
“Where's Biggie Larkins—workin’?” “Naw'! doin’ thirty, 
days,” etc., etc 

And then “Good Old Days of Plumbing” opened up 


again. “Son,” he said to Chino, Jr., “fore | go up tow: 


and touch flarry l‘arrel for a five-cent lunch, let me tell 
vou a jaunt your dad took to Merchantville. Rich folk 
out there, kid—but they're hard-hearted—saw wood o1 


vou don’t get a handout Well, in the good old jitcy 
days of the pipe-and-joint biz your dad struck out one 
Christmas for Merchantville. Had his cart on runners 
and the wheels on the cart; double turn, see? Moseying 
along the pike he sees a stone on which was painted 
‘Roll me over.’ Chino sized it up. ‘Darned if I ain’t been 
rolled many’s the time,’ says he, ‘but blanked if I ever 
seen a stone yelling for it. Well, here goes, and he 
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Among the Wholesalers 


WILL DEAL IN BATHROOM SUPPLIES. 


The Peerless Pacite Co. has been organized to de: 
in bathroom supphes at 48 Front St., Portland, © 
fhe new business, which 


charge of R. J. Smith 


HAVE STARTED A PLUMBING-SPECIALTY 
BUSINESS. 


lames T. Gray id Pet \] . hh ' 
On ting successtul plumby establishment leq 
\] ch have Ort) ed thre \\ iViie \lig ‘ ‘ 
plumbing-specialty business at 282 Michigan Ave., in tha 
city lhe otheers of the new company are Jas T. Gray 
president: Peter Alah \ ecretary df 


treasurer 


WILL SOON ISSUE INTERESTING AND VALU- 
ABLE CATALOG. 


Qne of the prettiest catalogs ever issued by th 
Wheeling Sanitary Manutacturing Co., of Wheeling, \W 
Va., will be ready tor the trade January 1 his catal 
will consist of 160 pages, and will be handsomely illus 
trated It will be the largest catalog ever issued by 
this concern. Besides showing a complete jiine of vitreou 
sanitary porcelain” tixtures, it wall also contain con 
siderable information tor dealers concerning thi nes 
formerly manutactured by the Wheeling Enameled 
Co., which 1s not a part of the manutacturing company 
fhe tirm is now making three distinct lines fecently 
it acquired and is now operating the Riverside Sanitary 


Pottery of Wheeling, the \von Sanitary Pottery at Lal 
tonville, ©., and the plant of the Wheeling Enamel 


lron Co. at Elm Grove, W. Va Phi ombination 

iter January 1, enable the neern t irnish plumb 

everything in these lines which the trade requires 
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THE CENTRAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


lhe tead erowth and = provres t the Central Brass 
\ilte Co.. of ( leveland. ©)... 1s } thleore t | a ordimary rmIterest 
is it illustrates the w in which an etheent ors: 
and al liberal and DrOVressive yirsanie | lieyv |e | 

success his concern began business S45 under thr 
name of the East End Brass boundry, and b trict adherence 
o the highest standards it has in the small span of 15 years 
become one of the leading concerns engaved it the mn 11 
facture Ot high orace brass vu 1S 1 hie icine ‘Centt 
Brass Mig. Co.” was not adopted until 1897, at which time 
4a department ot plumber brass goods was added t 
original busimess im brass castings and electrical a 
electrical business was dropped soon atter, and 1 
hres ears he yobl cr ff idly \ | { 
which time the company has been concerned exclust 
the manufacture of plumbers’ brass good 

\mone the many elements whi ive entered 
success of the business, t he determingtion Le manta 
qualit } > doubt one t the most important It has 
wavs been the policy of the Central Brass Alte. | 
price 1 secondary COs derati n, and to put thre Chile 
melt ot quality hetore thre estabh hment (7 complete lini 


\s a matter of tact. the latter natural 
rormer. swe the demand h) ec Upon high Muaity, nec 


sitated extensions of the plant and of the lines 
possible 

In accomplishing the result, the Central bra Mig. ¢ 
has been wise enough to consider expense secondary 1 
needed munprovements In buildings and equipments Le 
ment has ome so fast with this oncern that tC tire 
tically new buildings have been torn down or enlarge 
plant 1s now one of the largest ind most complet 
kind in the country, and the men have 
()] clean. Spaclous, wel hohted ana \ ¢ equipped 
rooms In this connection it m he mentrones 
output 1s so large that each man 1 t 
his own operation, which tends to the production of the 
5 | 7 


a4 + 
hest possibile work 


' : ‘ , 
fhe iayman who sits any high-grade s 








7 We Iinipre eq wilh the large number ot Operations i1M- 
volved in making a single high-grade article, and the great 
care with which each step must be watched. Even men 
thoroughly tamiliar with the business are impressed by the 
careful attention to details in the manutacture of Central 
Brass goods [he concern has a very wer-cummpped pat 
tern shop and its patterns are designed, made and gaged with 
extreme care. Core-making is another point which is con 
sidered by some foundries as of minor importance, but 


which in the Central Brass Mfg. Co. and other high-grad 


factories J eparated into several operations, each one n 
hare in expert 

fhe castings are made entirely of new models. his 1s 
one of the foundation principles of the Central Brass Mtg 
Co., and it involves thy use ot the best Lake Superior cop 
per, new pig lin, and ab ZINC, EX! lusively. Lhey do not 
believe th the best vesaiite ‘an be secured by any other 
means, and allow no scrap to be used in any of their for 
mulas. After each casting 1s made, it has still many opera 
tion before it, and has to go thro ih many hands before it 
reaches and passes the final sseeaetian The grinding, fin 
ishing, polishing d buffing are done by different tools or 
j rie db different vorKmeél! 





The Central Brass Mfg. Co’s. Plant in Cleveland, O. 


‘ + ’ | | ” 
\s the bibb or cock goes through these various stages, 
many of them subdivided into other operations, the parts 
¢ | 41 + ‘ - sa 
are Kept true to steel] vuves and these in turn to a master! 


‘ace. so that there can be no danger of variation, and the 
interchangeability is pertect 

) testing under heavy pres 
sure, as near like working conditions as possible, makes it 
impossible for any article to leave the factory without be 
ing perfect in construction, and more than equal to the 


Caretul inspection and thorough 


work it has to do 

[here are many other points of importance in ensuring 
the successful manufacture of brass goods, but space tor 
bids their enumeration and description. The packing, ship 
ping, prompt attention to customers’ wants, liberal treatment 
ot trade and consumer, the aim to give satisfaction rather 
than secure a certain percentage of profit, all these are 
conspicuous in the general policy of the Central Brass 
Mig. Co 

The extent and variety 0! the company’s lines and the tact 
that most of the men in its sales department have been as 
sociated with its business for several years and have the 
confidence both of the house and of the trade, enable the 
concern to meet the particular requirements of its customers, 
and serve them in an unusually satisfactory way. The ex 
ecutive officers of the company have themselves all had ex 
perience on the road, and ar well-acquainted with many of 
the trade personally. 

It may, no doubt, be expected that this house will make 
even greater progress in the future than in the past 
Phey have constantly stood for progress in_ the 
development and patenting of new types of con 
struction. Their well-known Quick-Pression work met 
with immediate success when first offered to the trade 
some years ago, and has steadily increased in popular- 
itv ever since. It combines the positive seat, noiseless 
action and durable construction of compression work with 
the quick action of fuller work. The makers claim that it 
does away entirely with the disagreeable thumping and 
pounding of water-hammer. The plant and executive offices 
of the Central Brass Mfg. Co. are located at Cleveland, O. 
Their high-grade brass goods for plumbers and water 
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works include complete lines of ground-key work, f 

work, compression work, self-closing work, Quick-P 

sion work, traps, fittings, accessories etc. 
re 


PERSONAL MENTION. 

kk. L. Walcott has re siened as secretary and manag 
director of the Modern Iron Works, Quincy, IIl., his re 
nation to take effect about Jan. 1, 1911, on which date 
will take over the management of the Chicago office of 
Pacific Klush Tank Co., succeeding the late Sidney 
Miller. Mr. Walcott has built up a good business for 
\iodern [ron Works while its management has been 
his hands, and he will no doubt continue to retain an int: 
est in the concern. Jt 1s expected that George J. Fisch: 
ormmetty sales manager, will succeed Mr. Walcott as sec: 
ary and manager of the Modern Iron Works. 

rank S. Eaton of Woburn, Mass. , who is connected wi 
the Dalton-In; gersoll Manufacturing xy Co., yobbers in plum 
ing supplies, Boston, and president of the Boston Trav 
ling Plumbing Salesmen’s Association, was married 
luesday evening, December 6, to Miss Irene V. Vid! 
of Malden, Mass. The wedding took place at St. Pa 
lspiscopal church of that sity, the pastor, the Rev. Will: 
I. Dowty, othciating. There were more than 300 gue 
present The bride’s sister, Miss Gertrude M. Vidl 
vas maid of honor, and three other sisters, Misses Min: 
N., Bertha B. anad Margaret FE. Vidler, with the groon 
sister Miss Florence E. Eaton, were bridesmaids. Walt: 
I: aton, Of Woburn, a brother of the groom, was lb 
man. Following a wedding reception which was held 
the home of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. Eaton started 
4a honeymoon trip to the White Mountains. On thei 
return they will make their home at 454 Lebanon S 
Melrose, Mass 


->-s? 
FOLDER DESCRIBING ATTRACTIVE SIDELINE 
FOR PLUMBERS. 


[he Plunibers’ Wood wouk Co. Algoma, Wis., is issuin; 
to the trade a neat folder illustrating and describing it 
medicine-cabinets and toilet-cabinets. These are made 
different sizes with beveled-edge plate-glass mirrors an 
quipped with two wooden shelves. They are finished 
juartered oak, white enamel or genuine mahogany. Th 
are very substantially constructed, and their attracti 
appearance should appeal readily to the public ey 
Plumbers interested in this a can obtain circula: 
ind prices upon application to the company. 
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CATALOG “K” IS O. K. 


There is no doubt shows ~~ mr you will think so 
when you have written for and received the latest tri 
umph of the Kelly & Jones Co., Greensburg, Pa., whic! 
is an imposing volume of 454 pages in extent. It is red 
outside as an indication that it should be read inside. It 
index contains over 1,500 classifications, ranging fron 
acid metal-cocks to Y-valves. It would be difficult 
conceive of anything more complete. It is really an en 
cyclopaedi: of brass and iron goods and specialties to: 
steam, gas, water and oil. hiipee valuable catalog will 
sent tree to any of the readers of “Domestic Engineering 
who care to apply for it. ‘ advice is to get it no 
hefore the stock is exhausted. Mention “Domestic In; 
neering” when you write 
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eo 
CALENDARS. 
The Elgin Brass Co., Cleveland, ©., is issuing a viv! 


colored calendar to its trade, whose pictorial subject 
braces two handsome ladies (we say embraces advised! 
Students of the female form divine can obtain a cops 
this calendar upon application of the company. One la 
is a blonde, the other a brunette. You can take yv 
choice, but write quickly lest they will disappear. 


Correction.—In enumerating the concerns which 
United States Radiator Corporation has acquired we 
week made the error of mentioning the Sodemann Hea’ 
Power Co, instead of the Sodemann Radiator Works, 
wardsvilie, Ill. It was the latter company’s plant 
business which the U. S. Radiator Corporation acquir 
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GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Business conditions are not as unsatisfactory as pessi 
mistic reports given out by financiers and railway pres 
idents would lead one to believe. The iron trade is un- 
doubtedly dull as the result of an extravagant program 
of building new furnaces and adding to the productive 


capacity of the country, and this far more than will be 


utilized for several years. Railway business is unsatis- 
factory on account of the freight-rate controversy, but 
this cannot continue indefinitely. The building industry 
is fairly satisfactory, the plans filed in New York City 
in November being in excess of any year in the last five, 
save 1909, and the decrease compared with last year 
amounted to less than one per cent. Building in New 
York City during 1910 will probably be larger than any 
ear in the City’s history, save 1909, while, general con- 
ditions are especially favorable, no storm 1s in. sight 
which need be feared by any properly conducted business 
enterprise run on sound business principles. 
a 
PIG-IRON PRODCUTION DECREASING. 

The statistics compiled this month regarding the pro 
duction of pig-iron are most interesting. In the tirst 
place the production is the smallest of any month since 
May, 1909. The falling off in production is lkewise the 
largest of any month since fab [t is evident that the 
manufacturers of pig-iron have been laying up stocks and 
at the same time, further trouble, during the last tour 
months. More concerted action is now being taken and 
it is evident that many stacks in the middle West will 
blow out during the month unless a marked improvement 
is noted. This can hardly be expected during the month 
of December and on the contrary it would not be very 
startling if some marked concessions should be made 
in prices tio clean out some of the surplus, which 
is already becoming unwieldy. Many sellers are making 
efforts to effect sales, yet few of any importance have 
been noted. Prices are stationary. Quotations are as 
follows: 

No. 2 Southern foundry, 


Birmineton $10.75 to $11.25 


No. 1 Southern foundry, New York...... 15.50 to 16.00 

No. 2 X Northern foundry, New York.... 15.25 to 15.50 

No. 2 Plain, Northern foundry, New York..........15.25 

No. 2 Northern foundry, ( hicago.. tee ee 15.35 to 15.85 
>>> 


COPPER STATISTICS IMPROVED. 

The statistics commited by the Copper Producers’ Asso 
ciation that were published this week show a marked 1m 
provement. eaduehion was slightly less than during the 
preceding month, and although both domestic and foreign 
deliveries fell off, the stoc ks were drawn on to the extent 
of 9,000,000 Ib. At the same time, European stocks show 
steady decreases and are now only 168,000,000 Ib., com 
pared with the high level at the end of February of 242, 
000.000 Ib. In the last four months stocks all over the 
world have been reduced 72,000,000 Ib. This 1s excellent, 
and if this condition continues the market will soon be 
in a healthy state. Sales during the week have been light 
Manufacturers continue to buy from hand-to-month, a: 
the metal is needed, but there is no activity shown 1n 
the market. Electrolytic is selling at 12.87% cents and 
Lake at 13 cents. 

+o 


PIG-TIN ADVANCED SHARPLY. 

Prices of tin continue to adi ance under the leadership 
of speculative interests abroad. At the same time both 
the stocks and the visible supply are being reduced which 
vives the syndicate a powerful influence. Sales have been 











made at 38.50 cents, which establishes another new high 
record since the collapse of the tin market in the lattet 
part of 1907. In that movement the price of tin went to 
practically 50 cents a pound 

->-? 


LEAD. 


Prices are steady, although there 1s little new business 
The American Smelting & Relining Co. continues to quot 
shipment lead in 50 ton lots at 4.50 cents in New York 
In St. Louis the quotation 1s unchanged at 4.40 cents 

too 


SPELTER. 


Those in control of the apeltes market have succeeded 
in advancing the New York quotation to 6 cents. In the 
West prices are without change at 5.85 cents 
Is very quiet 


busine 
a ol 


OLD IRON. 


There 1s litthe demand for scrap, except for stove plate 
Quotations tor New York delevery are as follows 
No. 1 yard wrought long $11.00 to $11.50 


No. 1 yard wrought short... . 10.50 to 11.00 
lleavy-melting steel scrap - . 10.00 to 10.50 
Machinery cast eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought pipes and. tubes | 950 to 10.00 
Malleable castings ere 2... 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought turnings .... ee re 5.50 to 6.00 
Cast borings .. re - , ... o&8gF 80 tO 6.00 
Stove plate ....... - oe... 9.50 to 10.00 
Light iron ... aan as eee 5.00 to 5.50 
+o 
OBITUARY. 


Matthias Y. Smith, secretary-treasurer of the plumbing 
supply house of Hunter & Dickson, 241 Arch St., Phila 
delphia, died December 6th at his home at Elkins Park 
a suburb OO} that city, as the result of an attack of acute 
digestion, in his 43rd year \ widow and two daughters 
survive him. Mr. Smith was deeply interested in church 
work and was an elder (ot Jenkintown ( Pa.) Presbyterian 
Church | 
\rthur Schlegel, who has conducted a plumbing estab 
lishment at 232 South Broadway, Baltimore, Md... since 
IS71, dropped dead from heart failure on Thursday afte 
noon, Dec. 1, while directing work at 1522 East Monu 
ment St. in that city Mr. Schlegel’s death came as a 
shock to his family. tle left home in the morning seem 
ingly in the best of health, and had been directing hi 
several workmen, when, turning to one of the men to 
say something, he suddenly fell to the floor dead Vi1 
Schlegel was born in Saxony, Germany, Dec. 14. 1846. 
and came to America with his parents when two year 
old and settled in Baltimore 
ing trade He opened al plumbing busine ; ay that city 
which he conducted up to the time of his death 
survived by his widow, three daughters and two sons 
lle was a member of the East Baltimore Business Men 
\ssociation, a director of the Broadway Savings Bank 
a member of the Knights of Pythias and ex nowatiens 


llavine learned the plumb 


of the Baltimore Master Plumbers’ Association 
+++ 
\t the coming meeting of the California State Legisla 
ture an appropriation of $19,500 will be asked for in add: 
tion to the heating system and $12,500 for a water pipe 
line for the State asvlum at Stockton. The Sonoma State 


lLlome will ask for an appropriation to install a sewer 
system and septic tank 










“OPEN AIR”: A REVIEW. 

The world will be quick to recognize as one of the great 
teachers of today the author of a book just issued, “Open 
\ir’—William tk. Watt. ‘This noted educator is well 
known for his remarkable work as head of the Graham 
School in ( hicago. and as the apostle not of a more 
strenuous but a larger, tuller life. Dr. Watt lives not 
in the dust of yesterday, but in the pulsing, throbbing 
present. THlimself a dynamo of exuberant energy and his 
own life keyed up to concrete-pitch, he has a mission the 


yreatness of which perhaps he himself is not fully con- 
scious—to give to this over-artificialized world the secret 
of the affluence of perfect health 

The chiet concern of this wise teacher 1s with the 


young, who have most to gain from his work: but with 
a man like William Watt, age has little place in the 
vocabulary, and while none are too young to catch the 
spirit of this new thought, no one need be too old to learn 
something at the feet of this Gamaliel 

Now and then the world 1s glad to pause and listen 
to some great soul who has a vital message. Now 1t 1s 
the genrtle-spirited Wagner who challenges the value ot 
the moribund complexities of our high-strung civiliza 
tion. Then it 1s the great-hearted Horace Fletcher, who 
flashes upon us the unlovely picture of our lunch-counter 
haste and keeps trom altogether forgetting the sheer 
delights and larger value of a leisure-table. And, none 
too soon, comes William Watt to show us on what a low 
scale we are working our splendid life-forces, and how 
we may get from life—as he does—a fuller percentage of 
efficriency—in the larger sense ot the word. 

\s though one were not enough for a single book to 
arry, Dr. Watt has charged this book with two mes- 
sages. QOne messave 1s less obvious than the other, but 
is even more important; it has to do with our educational 
system. It is both a warning and a help. 

I;very generation has the making of the generation that 
follows it, and its duty to the next generation is hardly 
second to its duty to itself. That duty has its clearest 
focus at the point o1 education—at the school. There 1s 
a growing consciousness among thinkers to-day that in 
our educational work we are badly off the track. There 
ire many who already see a ight, and there will be many 
more when this book finds its way into the homes all 
over this broad land 

Best of all, the book Is hot mere theory At the 
Graham School, Dr. Watt is demonstrating the truth ot 
what he writes, so successtully that the educational world 
is beginning to sit up and take notice. Ilis work there is 
an inspiration. ‘lo see it is to be made to feel how great 
it is to be a teacher of the new order. 

lf this city knew its opportunity, 1t would turn the 
whole educational business over to this. clear-sighted 
leader, and give him a free hand, assured that he would 
deliver the goods 11} the shape of a great boon to the 
city itselt and an object lesson to the whole country. 

There is not a father or mother in all this broad land 
who intelligently feels the responsibility of parenthood 
who does not need this timely book—‘Open Air” and 
need it now. William Henry Lynch 


->-s? 
The Gravy. 
A certain Dr. C was once reading a very strenuous 


paper on total abstinence before a clerical club—so the 
story goes—when the entertainer went out to tell his wife 
how many she was to provide for at supper. 

“What are they doing,’ she asked, and was told the 
subject of the essay. “What shall I do,” she cried. “Here 
| have brandied peaches, and it 1s too late to change.” 

“Make no change,” said her husband. “It will be all 
right.” 

The essayist had the post of honor at the right of the 
lady of the house, and she presented him with a dish of 
the peaches. After a while she said to him: “Dr. C——. 
won't you allow me to give you some more of these 
peaches?” 

“Thank you,” he replied. “They are excellent.” 
| may I not give you 


\ little later she said: “Dr. ¢ 
another peach?” 

“No, | thank you,” said he apologetically, “but I wail 
Hlarper’s Magazine 


take a little more of the gravy 
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Moury, land, kuowledagre, 
business shremdurss, anu 
wealth of possession that 
men court and strive for— 
All these are dross, if you 
haue wot the greatest argui- 
sition of all— 



























































Good Will to Men 
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Merry Christmas to you all! 
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NEWS FROM MILWAUKEE AND WISCONSIN. 


1d 100 Milwaukee master plumbers are ex 
pected to attend the coming annual convention of the Wis 
consin Master Plumbers’ Association to be held at Green 
say, Wis., January 17 and 18. Cards will be issued next 
week by the Milwaukee Master Plumbers’ Association for 
the purpose of determining the exact number that will at- 
tend \t a meeting of the Milwaukee association, held last 
week, plans for the coming state convention were discussed 
and considerable enthusiasm was shown. Nominations of 
officers for the local organization were made and the annual 
election will be held at the next regular monthly meeting. 


Between i> 2 


~ 


Plans are being prepared by Health Comimssioner F. H. 
Kraft for a complete new plumbing system to be installed 
in the Seventh-street isolation hospital, Milwaukee. For some 
time the city has been unable to use a portion of the building 
owing to its unsanitary condition and it is to improve these 
conditions that the new plumbing system is to be installed. 

New heating and ventilating systems are to be installed in 
the high school building at Rhinelander, Wis. These sys 
tems have heen defective for some time, and at a recent 
meeting of the school board it was decided to remedy the 
trouble by installing new ones. Work has already been com 
menced upon the erection of new boiler plant. 

The Fiex & Goethel Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee, i: 
installing a new heating system and a new ventilating sys 
tem in the plant of the Appleton Coated Paper Co., at \pple 
ton, Wis 

\t a recent meeting of the building committee of the board 
of school commissioners of Watertown, Wis., it was decided 
to secure an engineer to prepare plans and specifications for 
a new heating plant to be placed in the Webster school 
biulding 

The G. A. Loescher Hardware Co., Menasha, Wis., | 
recently completed the installation of a new heating plant i: 
the city hall in that city. 

T. Markey has secured the contract for installing a new 
heating plant in the Park hotel at Johnson Creek, Wis. he 
contract calls for an expenditure of $1,200. 
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Not in a great many vears have builders had such a 
favorable fall season for building operations and a large 
amount of work 1s being done throughout Greater San 
l'rancisco, which includes the city proper and the subur 
ban districts across the Bay. ‘There has been but one 
light rain and this has hindered operations but little with 
the result that the plumbing trade is quite active at the 
present time. In Oakland and Berkeley building 1s es 
pecially heavy and not only is there much residence work 
being done there but a number of fine business blocks 
are being erected. San Francisco plumbers finding that 
work is not heavy enough to keep the immense shops 
now equipped there operating on tull time, have turned 
their atention to the district across the Bay and a number 
of fine contracts have been secured. Prominent among 
these is the contract for the plumbing work in the Bank 
ers’ Hotel at Oakland, which was secured recently by 
W. S. Snook & Son. The steel work on this structure ts 
now in place and within a short time the San Francisco 
plumbing firm will be called upon to-install the rough 
plumbing. Work is being rushed on the eight-story ad 
dition to the Realty Syndicate Building on Broadway, 
Oakland, and the steel work on this structure, which by 
the way 1s being erected by a San Francisco firm, 1s now 
in place and the plumbing work can be commenced at an 
early date. <A prominent feature of this building will 
be a rest room on the ground floor where toilets for men 
and women will be provided. Work on the new Cap 
well Block will shortly be commenced as will be the 
erection of the new city hall. San Francisco plumbers 
are watching both of these projects and are asking that 
they be allowed to submit bids. In Berkeley several bust 
ness blocks are being planned as well as many additions 
to the buildings on the State University grounds. Most 
of the plumbing done here for the State is done by San 
francisco firms who make a specialty of large out-of- 
town jobs. The small city firms are not enabled to bid 
on outside work and thus are not in a position to keep 
busy as are those with extensive facilities. 

Within a short time plans will be made for the erection 
ft a permanent city hall on the site of the old structure 
at McAllister street and City Hall avenue, San Francisco 
lt is the intention of the board of supervisors to set 
aside $20,000 as prizes for competition and necessary e» 
penses and invite the submission of plans from architects 
from all over the country. The new permanent building 
is to cost about $4,500,000 and as much as possible of thi 
existing foundations must be used in the construction 
of it. 

In spite of the fact that a decision has been rendered 
by the American Federation of Labor in the dispute be 
tween the plumbers and water workers in San Francisco 
in regard to the laying of the mains for the salt-water 
auxiliary system for fire protection, the Plumbers’ Union 
has decided not to respect the findings of the body with 
which it is affiliated on the grounds that it conflicts with 
the by-laws of the national body of which it is a branch 
The federation decided that each craft be allowed to 
work on the job at the higher wage of the plumbers, 
$6.00 a day, but the plumbers retuse to live up to the 
ruling, claiming thai they are prohibited from sharing 
their work with other crafts 

Ht. ID. Connick, an expert in sanitary and municipal en 
vineering., has become a member of the American Eng 
neering Corporation recently formed in San Trancisco 
Offices have been established in the Mechanics’ Institute 
building, 57 Post St. C. FE. Grunsky, formerly city engi 
neer, and later a member of the Panama Canal Com 
mission, is president of the new concern 

The Western Heating 
San Francisco corporation, the company having been 
formed recently by F. L. Stewart, R. V. Whiting. A. T.. 
Ll. F. and J. F. Malloran, with a capital stock of $25,000 


Company is the name of a nev 


The new catalog of the George H. Tay Company will 
make its appearance about the end of the present month 
nd from the appearance of the proof sheets will be one 
f the most noteworthy of any catalogue in this line eve 
Issued on the coast 
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The plumbing contract for the work on the new Girl's 
High-School building will be let before the end of the 
present month. 

The plumbing work in the new apartment building being 
erected by Taille S Webb )1) Scart street, Los \ngeles, 
is to be done by KE. R. Wright tor $3,800 

The Ek. O. Nay Co., Pasadena, Cal., has a large amount 
of work on hand at the present time, prominent among 
which 1s the plumbing and heating work to be done im 
the new Y. M. C. A. building at that place. This work 
is to cost $18,000 and the contract 1s one ot the largest 


that has been let in that city in a long time. This firm 
is also installing the plumbing in the residence being 
erected there by Elizabeth Merrifield, this contract being 


valued at $2,361. 

J. Htlokum, Los Angeles, has contracted to install the 
plumbing work in the apartment building being erected 
at Hloover and Ninth streets, Los Angeles, by D. W. 
Stewart, the contract price being $3,700 

The Carl Potter Sales Co., Los Angeles ana San Fran 
cisco, has taken the California State agency fiw the line 
made by the Ideal Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich 
This includes 1 line of va water heaters 

The Hinde Hardware Co., recently opened at River- 
side, Cal., with a plumbing department \ regular open 
Ing was announced and an orchestra was in attendance 
to help entertain the great crowd that gathered. Prae 
tical demonstrations were made in the plumbing depart 
ment and this attracted a great deal of attention. 

The Union Hardware & Plumbing Co., San Luis 
Obispo, Cal., has been awarded a contract for furnishing 
materials needed by the water department of that place 

t+? 


NEWS FROM OHIO. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the board of trustees 
of the OF s’ Industrial School at Lancaster, Zz. December 2 , 
tor the necessary labor and materials for the erection of an 
additional compressor, piping, ete., for the light, heat and 
power plant at the institution. The plans and specifications 
tor the work were prepared by Harold M. Bush, of Colum 
bus, O. FF. C. Gerlach is secretary of the board of trustees 

Opposition to the ordinance providing for the examination 
of master and journeymen plumbers, revamped to avoid 
features which resulted in knocking out a tormer ordinance, 
developed in the city council recently and its passage was de 
layed for a week at least. Councilman Lewis wanted it 
passed in time to become operative Jan. 1 and suggested that 
it go through under suspension of the rules. Councilman 
Sherman objected to the measure on the ground that. it 
created an examining board consisting of the city building 
inspector and health officer, together with two master 
plumbers and one journeyman. Hle wanted the board t 
consist of the building inspector, the health officer and thre 
plumbing inspectors \s the citv now has only two plumbing 
inspectors, a third would be emploved under the Sherman 
plan. Sherman believes three are necessary and argued that 
the work of the craft could be better regulated by them than 
by the board contemplated in the ordinance , 
Mahanna and fleintz defeated T.ewis’ effort to secure 
passage. The bill will be considered at the next meet 
ing of the city council \ll plumbers who operate 1 
Columbus will have to file applications with the secretary 
of the board and be examined once a year for a license 
Master plumbers will be required to pav a fee of $25 a 
vear. Journeymen plumbers will pay $5 a year \ny 
license may be revoked for incompetency 

The new tenement code for Columbus, O., which probably 
will be submitted to the council for enactment within the 
next two weeks, has been not only approved, but heartily in 
dorsed by the Columbus Federation of Labor, which ap 
pointed a special committee to look over the code and report 
hack lhe committee reported back with an enthusiastic com 
pliment for the code, and the federation IS TOW back of the 
movement for better housing conditions for the poorer 
classes. The code has passed the gauntlet of all the city 
departments and has been unqualifiedly approved 
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rar, Camden, N. J., 
In combination, a 
produce walls, flanges and a top, 
‘al portion « thickened and which 1s 
wit! mmunicating right hand threaded open 
! aid top provided with a 
ormed with the upper surface 
mounted inside of said 
therewith and provided 
nted in one end of said 

passave-Wway, <« vali ASINY M”aVINY a vertical val 
ny therein, also provided with oppositely disposed in 
and outlet | y tO and ifFrom aid valve opening and 
: room the valve opening 
valve having a slot therein 
the inlet and outlet and 


ve Open 


gueaxrerrsh,,, < 





provided with an openine at right anevles thereto which 


with the utlet when the slot is turned 
vav from the inlet and outlet. an extension formed with 


Comm unICates 
the valve casing communicating with the inlet. said ex 
tension threaded into the upper opening in the top of 
the stand, a stand pipe having left hand threads on both 
ends threaded into the outlet in the valve casing and 
into the passage-way in the top, a key attached to the 
through the top, a lever attached thereto, 
a supply pipe threaded in the lower opening of the 
the stand 
Water 
range, N | 
Water-lleates ' (Odenkirk, Cleve 
In a Watel heating device, the combination ot 
base portion, a S@eT1eS OT cols arranged one above the 
other, lugs ftormed upon the lowermost coil, means for 
securing said lugs to the base portion, each of said coils 
being provided wit] ail) ic al its opposite ends, the 
oritice at one end ot one coil registering with a similar 
orifice in the coil immediately below it, and the other 
in the first mentioned coil, registered’ with an 
in the coll immediately above it. and lugs formed 
upon the coils, said lugs engaging with each other when 
the coils are assembled, whereby the coils are spaced 
apart 
977,539. Die-Stock for Cutting Tapered Threads. Her 
man W. Oster, Cleveland, O., assignor to The Oster 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O., a corporation of Ohio 
The combination of a tubular threaded work-holder a die 


valve passing 


ressure luce (harles G. Arm 


Vol. LIII, No. 


head which has threads engaging with those on sai 
work holder, radially movable dies carried by said hea 
a cam plate having longitudinally tapered cam _ surfac: 
which said dies engage, which plate is capable of bet 
turned relative to said head to adjust the position 
said dies, means connecting said head and plate to com 
pel them to rotate in unison, and means preventing tli 
longitudinal movement of said plate 

977,540 Thread-Cutting Mechanism Herman \\ 
()ster, Cleveland, ©O., assignor to The Oster Mfg. C 
Cleveland, ©O., a corporation of Ohio. In thread cutti 
mechanism, the combination of a tubular chuck adapte 
to be clamped upon the stock to be threaded, a co 
centric tube rotatable relatively to said chuck and havi: 
a lead screw connection therewith and a_ substantially 
radial guide-way, a bearing block supported by said tub: 
in said guide-way and movable therein toward and fron 
its axis, a cutter shaft rotatably supported in said bloc! 
means controlling the outward movement of said block 
a drum rotatable about the chuck but incapable of end 
wise movement relative thereto, a train of gears mounted 
upon said drum a toggle whese links are respectively) 
pivoted upon an axis coincident with the axis of the last 
gear of said train and with the axis of the cutter shaft 
an idler gear mounted on the pivot of said toggle in 
mesh with the last gear of said train, and a gear in mesh 
with said idler gear having a tongue and groove con 
nection with the cutter-shatt. 

977,541. Die-Stock. Herman W. Oster, Cleveland, O 











«** 977.860 








assignor to The Oster Manufacturing Co., a corporation 
of Ohio. Threading apparatus comprising a head, radial 
ly nuovable dies carried thereby, ad Cam plate rotatable 
upon said die holder and engaging said dies, said cam 
plate having a laterally extended car through which 1: 
an ellipsoid opening, a flange fixed to the die holder 
and having an arcual slot concentric with the die holder 
a post adjustably fixed in said slot, and an eccentric sleev 
rotatable upon said post and lying in said ellipsoid open 
Ing. 

977,562 Valve William E. Sloan, Chicago, IIl., as 
signor to Sloan Valve Co., Chicago, IIl., a corporatio 
of Illinois A valve device comprising two valves on 
the main valve which controls the flow of water, the 
other an auxiliary valve tor controlling said main valv 
the auxiliary valve adapted to be tilted to open it, 
stem associated with said auxiliary valve, and an actuat 
ing part for moving said stem so as to tilt the valve and 
means tor carrying the auxiliary valve beyond the con 
trol of said actuating part. 

977,656. Waste-Pipe Cleaner. William P 
Harttord, Conn \ pipe-cleaning tool comprising a pre 
sure supply-pipe, a bell attached thereto, and a valy 
closely connected to said bell and for controlling the acd 


mission of fluid pressure thereinto, and means connect: 
with and for operating said valve and for simultaneous! 
forcing said bell against its seat 

Heating-Boiler \lfred G. Cripps, Akron, © 
assignor to Prudential Heating Co., Akron, O., a co 
poration of Ohio. A sectional heating boiler comprisi: 


Oo~um~™ e . 
4 (,4 356, 








December 17, 1910. 


oimed endand intermediate sections with side water legs, a 
lown-draft grate formed with hollow erate bars made 
ntegral with and connecting the water legs of said in 
ermediate sections, and an up-draft grate below th. 
lown-draft grate, and having vertical smoke flues formed 
between the water legs of adjacent sections connected 
with the space between said down-draft and up-draft 
vrates and extending upwardly to horizontal flues in the 
upper part of the boiler by means of which smoke is 
made to pass longitudinally through said boiler to the 
iront and then to the rear, substantially as described 

977,807. Valve. Gordon Land, Seattle, Wash.. assignor 
to U. S. Flush Tank Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash., a corpora 
tion ot Washington. In combination with a movable 
valve and the stem thereof an operating means for said 
valve including a lever formed with opposite convex sur 
laces and having an opening extending through the same 
and freely receiving said stem and a connection between 
said valve stem and said lever comprising a head secured 
to said valve stem and provided with spaced bearing 
surfaces for riding engagement with the convex surfaces 
of said lever. 

977,860. Air-Inlet Box for Sewers. Emil Franklin, New 
Y ork, N. Y. In a device of the character described, the 
combination with a casing open at its upper end and hay 
ing an outlet in its bottom portion which is adapted to 
be connected with the sewerage system of a building, 
removable grate arranged over the open end of said cas 
Ing, a partition in said casing dividing the same into a 
compartment and into an air passage both of which com 
municate with the open end of said casing and with the 
outlet thereof, a grate between the lower end of said 
partition and the bottom of said casing for preventing 
dirt and foreign matter introduced into said compartment 
from passing through the outlet of said casing, and 
deflector arranged above the mouth of the air passag: 
in said casing. 

977,896 Pipe-Wrench Thomas James Nicholso 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada \ pipe wrench comprising 
a pair of pivotally connected handles terminating in ; 
circular head, pins secured to the heaa, Jaws tor detach 
ible engagement with the head and adapted to engage 
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the said pins, and springs secured to the handles and e1 
vaging the jaws to removably hold the same in the head 
tlumidity-Regulator kdward W. Comfort, 
Pensauken township, Camden county, N. J., assignor to 
Warren Webster & Co., a corporation of New Jersey 
In a humidity regulator, the combination of two ex 
pansible elements having ditterent coethcients Ot expan 
sion, a lever having a connection with each of the ex 
pansible elements so as to be oscillated by the joint 
action ot said elements when expanded unequally, means 
a wet condition, valve 


OFT 937 


to maintain one of the elements in 
devices controlled by the lever. a MOtOr COnTTO led Tile 
tor varying the atmospheric conditions, a pipe 
plying compressed air or gas to the motor and having 


a connection with the valve devices, and mea 


stricting the rapidity of flow of the air or gas to the mot 
and val ¢€ cle Vices 

erm ay Push-levet for Water-Closet lanks Ray 
mond kk. Crane, Cameron, W. Va \s an article of manu 


rk 5. Con prisiny 


hacture, an ittachment ror water cioset ta 


a nipple or bushing, means to secure the same in the tank 


wall, a push lever pivoted in said nipple, and a thumb 
piece carried by the torward or operating end of said 


‘ to and overlying thi 


tush lever immediatelv adjacent 


opening at the end of the nipple and directed obliquely 
to the axis of said lever 


Q77.950 Bath-Tub tlead-Rest \branam  tlarrison. 


Los \neeles. ( 
~->-s?> 


The Old Man’s Reply. 


i1¢ Wsed Td) know 
lle said “Ile Wiel i rrti¢c old 
pitiful to see him diseracine 


Senator Tillman tells ot an old man 
vho drank too much tellow 
in other respects, and if was 


himselt. One day I read him a long lecture on the sin ol 
drunkenness ‘Water,’ I said, ‘is the thing Stick to 
Water James.’ 

“*Well’ the old man answered, ‘there’s only one p 
in the Bible where a man asked tor water, and [ guess you 


know where he was 








To The ‘Trade:- 


or screw nipple construction. 


We are prepared to give you the utmost value in heating requirements. 


Our boilers are the Capitol, Furman Sun and Solar in both round and square. 


In radiators we can furnish every heig ht, kind or shape needed, either slip nipple 


Every specialty needed for a heating plant can be supplied by us. 








SUCCESSORS TO 


United States Radiator Co. 

United States Heater Co. 

United States Radiator & Boiler Co. 
Herendeen Mfg. Co. 


Heating Dept. of J. L. Mott Iron Works 








United States Radiator Corporation 


Central Radiator & Foundry Co., Paola, Kansas 


Home Office---Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under this heading 4 
cents per word per issue, address in- 
cluded. Remittance to be made with or- 
jer. To insure insertion copy should be 
received not later than Wednesday morn- 
ing 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION AS BOOKK Ic 


ri’ ¢ 


WANTED MA N B32 
year old; LY fice experience 
from office bov to gene! manager: can 
echange March branch house or home 
oft ‘an | < food Address No 
in. “Domestic Engineering,” Chicago 


SITUATI 
7 ye 


WAN TED—POSITION BY \ FIRST 
class plumber and steam-fitter, a neat 
and quick lead-worker, a hustler and up 
to-date Can estimate from plans and 
plan work Capable of taking charge of 
work IS year experience Desires to 
locate in some growing city of the south 
Strictly temperate and married. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


or west 
Addres r. O 30x 129 


Help Wanted. 


CITY SALESMAN, HEATING 
tate reference and experi 
| t rrisil Ad 


SALESMEN 
trade, to 
ell good line of house boilers and 
Permanent positions for good 


Pivine experience, 


WANTED —EXPERIENCI 


\ i> iT ¢* well known t¢ iit? 


purnaces 
men Address, 
salary expected, and er! 

Address No. 486, “Dome ine 


ing. (chicago 


eCovere ad 


lriee 


SALESMEN. IN ALL 
the United States calling on 
heating and hardware trade, 
staple side line; sell from 
commis 


RAS OS 


WANTED 
part of 
plumbing, 
to handle a 
ilog or pocket sample; good 
sion paid. Crawford Company, 
Canal St., Chicago, II 


cat 


THE 
Western 


WANTED SALESMAN FOR 
state of Lllinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Southern Michigan and Wisconsin 
to handle high-class plumbing supplies 
Must have experience on road and good 
acquaintance with trade In applying, 
gpive age, whether have covered this ter- 
ritory and all necessary references. Only 
a first-class man will be considered. Ad 
dress No. 481, ‘‘Domestic Engineering,’’ 

Chicago. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


WANTED—SALESMEN ON COMMIS- 

sion basis to handle high-class plumb- 
ing supplies in the New England states, 
New York City, Pennsylvania, all of the 
southern states east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Ohio River. Prefer 
salesman now calling on the trade. Ad- 
dress No, 482, ‘“‘Domestic Engineering, 
Chicago. 


7. 


WANTED—HIGH-CLASS SPECIALTY 
salesman for New York City and vi- 
cinity. One with acquaintance and ex- 
perienced in calling on architects and 
steam -fitters. Salary and commission. 
Address No. 479, ‘‘Domestic Engineering,”’ 


Chicago. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH EX- 
perience in preparing advertising copy 
for the plumbing and heating trade. Ad- 
dress, giving full particulars, No. 471, 
“Domestic Engineering,’’ Chicago 


For Sale 


PLUMBING, HEATING AND 
' l hardware, 
of considerable size: 

in cits Address 
engineering,” Chicago. 


ilso genera] 


THE OLDEST PLUMBING, 
and Heating establishment in 
th fbtoe population, lor ated in 

n New York, Address No, 531. Do- 


mMvineering,’”’ Chicage 


FOR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN 

plumbing and heating business; pros- 
perous town of eighteen thousand For 
particulars address No. 517, ‘‘Domestic 
Engineering,’’ Chicago. 


FOR SALE—PLUMBING AND HEATING 

business, located central Iowa, estab- 
lished several years; will sell cheap: if 
interested address No. 512, ‘‘Domestic En- 
gineering,’’ Chicago. 


Miscellaneous. 


WANTED-—A 


capital TO) 


WITHE SOME 
heating and 
rd or par 
‘Domestic En- 


PARTNE 
invest se] 
Foo0ds—new 
address No. 483 
rineering,’’ Chicago. 


plumbing 


: ’ 
cuia?rs 


WANTED—PARTNER WITH A SMALL 

amount of capital to take an interest in 
an established heating and plumbing busi- 
Address No. 520, ‘‘Domestic Engi- 
rineering,’’ Chicago. 


ness. 


WANTED—NEW SIDE LINES TO IN- 

troduce to plumbing and héating trades 
in the west. Commission basis on first- 
class specialties. Can make good. <Ad- 
dress 516, “‘Domestic Engineering,’’ Chi- 


CALO, 


MANUFACTURERS—IF YOU HAVE A 

specialty of merit to introduce in the 
western trade, in the heating and plumb- 
ing line or in connection with the build- 
ing line, we are prepared to take your 
agency, having thorough acquaintance 
with the trade. Address No. 508, ‘*Do- 
mestic Engineering,’’ Chicago. 


Plumbing Schools 


LEARN PLUMBING ON NEW BUILD- 

ings in four months. Tools furnished. 
Master Plumbers’ ‘Trade School. 3659 
Finney Ave., St. Louls, Mo 


GOODS TO MANUFACTURE. 


Parties having saleable specialties which 
they desire to have manufactured or mar- 
keted are invited to submit particulars 
Address No. 333, ‘‘Domestic Engineering,”’ 
Chicago. 


Kindly quote “Domestic Engineering” in writing 


Vol. LIII, No 


WE PUBLISH: 
1 COMPLETE GUIDE TO TESTIN 
PLUMBING A full treatise showi 





thie necessity of testing new and 

work; methods of testing fully describe 
7% xX 5% in.; seventeen illustrations, Pos: 
paid, 25 cents. 


DEAN'S SYSTEM OF GREENHOUS 
HikATING by steam or hot wate: 
used for years; convenient and reliab! 
makes greenhouse heating estimati: 
very simple. Flexible cloth bound, 5! 
7°4 1n., 46 pp. Postpaid, $2.00, 
MAKING THE BUSINESS PAY. Let 
ters of John Burton, retired successf 
plumber and steamfitter, to his nephev 
still in business. Practical, instructive 
entertaining, a guide to better busines 
(‘loth bound, 5x7 34 in . 168 pp. Post 
paid, $1.00 





SWIMMING POOLS. Their constructio1 

cold and hot water supply; variou: 
methods of heating the water: direction 
selecting correct sizes of heaters 
A practical guide to the subject. Over 
thirty illustrations; 614x4% inches. Post 


paid, ov cents. 


as to 


SIZE OF FLOW AND RETURN STEAM 
MAINS Contributions from thirty 
heating engineers of different cities in 
['nited States, giving current practice; 
full of practical advice and useful tables 
Bound in boards, 64x44 in., 104 pp 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 
TABLES FOR CALCULATING SIZES 
OF STEAM PIPES. These tables fur- 
nish a method of sizing the pipes for low 
steam heating based upon the 
loss of pressure per lineal foot, without 
mathematical calculations 
sound in cloth; 4%x67% in.; 47 pp. Post 
paid, $2.00, 


pressure 


raborious 


DEAN’S STEAM FITTER’S COMPUTA 

TION BOOK Tables for finding cubi 
cal contents of rooms and radiation re 
quired, also general information on points 
of interest to steam and hot water fitters 
Flexible cloth bound dx7% in., 90 PDP. 


‘ 


Postpaid, $2.50 





SANITATION IN THE MODERN HOME 

An invaluable guide to the architect, 
plumber, heating engineer and _  hous« 
owner, telling just what is necessary to 
make a home completely sanitary from 
the subsoil to the roof. 8x04 in.; 272 
pp.; bound in cloth Postpaid, $2.00. 


SANITARY SEWERAGE OF BUILD- 

INGS. An authoritative statement of 
the principles and practice of sewering 
buildings, including the design and con- 
struction of plumbing systems, disposal 
ot sewage in unsewered localities, ete. 
Sx5 in.; bound in cloth; 209 pp.  Post- 
paid, $1.50 
ROUGHING-IN HOUSE DRAINS. A 

complete guide to the work of rough- 
ing-in plumbing, from the digging of the 
sewer to the finishing length of the soil 
and vent stacks, giving each step to be 
taken and telling how and why it._ is 
done. 64x4% in.; 184 pp.; bound in 
hoards. Postpaid, 50 cents, 


Second edi- 
his book formulates, in ques- 
tion and answer form, the basic princi- 
ples of plumbing design and _ practice 
It is therefore especially commended to 
students in engineering and trade schools 
and to master and journeymen plum! 
ers, preparing for examinations. Bound 
in cloth, 6%x4% in.; 125 pp. Postpaid 
$1.00. 


PLUMBING CATECHISM. 
Thi 


tion 


NOTES ON HEATING AND VENTILA- 
TION, Second edition This book 
a resume of lectures delivered to classes 
in heating and ventilation at the Uni 
versity of Michigan. It is written pri 
marily for the steamfitter and designer 
of heating systems. Reduced to as brie! 
a form as possible, so that readers ¢a) 
readily find notes or data desired. Bound 
in cloth, 6%x4% inches: 272 pp.; post 
paid, $2.00. 
Address— 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, 
323-325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


advertisers. 








